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369 have given their lives for 


their Country 


STEEL —and what if takes to haul it! 


Lue American steel industry, under the stimulus 


of war, turned out last year a tonnage never before 


attained — almost 90,000,000 tons. 


For the production of 90,000,000 tons of steel, the 
railroads moved altogether to steel plants about six 
and a quarter million carloads of raw materials, such 
as iron ore, coal, limestone, “scrap,” manganese, 


chromite and other special ores. 


Two million cars were pro ided to haul the finished 


steel away. 


% 49,238 entered the Armed Forces 


x Pennsvivania Railroad 


Serving the Nation 


Altogether, the railroads moved more than 
8,000,000 carloads of material to and from the 


steel mills ! 


Yet that is only one of the major wartime jobs being 
done by the railroads. Any wonder then that traffic on 
the rails, at times, has been so heavy as to cause delay 
and inconvenience to passengers ? The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, however, has found traveling Americans very 
cooperative— they realize the magnitude of the job 


railroads are doing. 
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AIR FILTERS UNDER THE SEA 
would not seem so strange could we 
describe in detail just how they oper- 
ate and why they are so essential to 
the success of our submarines. Here 
is just another example of the im- 
portance of clean air in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Today, dust control is, of course, an 
essential part of practically every in- 
dustrial operation. If you have a dust 
problem, write us for help. There is 
no obligation. 

Free literature and engineering data 
is available on request. Send for your 


copy of “AAF in Industry” 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


109 Central Ave., LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. 9. 





ENGINEERED DUST CONTROL 



















































POWDER 
OF LURE 








This is a handful of penicillin. 


Yesterday it was amber drops of liquid excreted 


by penicillium notatum or common mold. 


Today it is a powder ready to be shipped to some 
battlefield. 

Tomorrow it may save a life. 

In a great measure the triumph of penicillin is a 
triumph for air conditioning and refrigeration. 

At Cheplin, Hayden, Lederle, Pfizer and Reichel 
—mass producers of penicillin— York-built air con- 
ditioning systems keep the nurturing tanks at just 


the right temperature for proper growth. 


After the golden drops are extracted from the 
parent mold, York refrigeration takes over. 


The liquid penicillin is frozen enabling evaporation | 
to take place in a high vacuum at temperatures low 
enough to keep alive the bacteria-killing properties 
of the drug. The result is the stable powder that you 


see above. 


Although penicillin has been put on a mass pro- 
duction basis, research still goes on. Scientific medi- 
cine will certainly discover new types of disease- 
killing molds and develop new and better methods 
of production. 

Just as certainly the science of cool- 
ing will match their efforts with the 
necessary equipment to perform the 
tasks they require. 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


MECH AR 


CAL COOLING Baim 6 € 18 85 
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A COMPLETE MARKETING SERVICE 


» ++ equipped to introduce a new prod- 
uct QUICKLY or get BETTER DISTRL 
BUTION and SALES on your present 
line . . . is provided by our combined 
Hubbs Houses sales staffs. We are one of 
the largest chains of paper distributors 
and can handle the sale of a wide variety 
of resale products, building maintenance 
items and other goods allied to the paper 
industry. Our experienced salesmen call 
on all the important industrial and retail 
outlets in the area’ we serve. 


For further information, write Chas. F. Hubbs & 
Co., 383-389 Lafayette Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
-. or, if more convenient, call at the Hubbs House 
nearest you. 


The HUBBS HOUSES 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
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Pine in Canada 
VICTORIA PAPER & TWINE Co., 
TORONTO 
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Spurs and false teeth 


THE TREASURY Department recently 
reported that a large quantity of wish- 
bone-type riding spurs, declared surplus 
by the Army, was being offered for sale 
by the Office of Surplus Property. It 
suggested that these spurs—made of 
brass or aluminum—would make attrac- 
tive paper weights, book ends, ash trays 
and souvenirs. 

All this got us to thinking about 
values. We wondered if a brass spur is 
worth more as a book end or as a paper 
weight. 

F. C. Crawford once illustrated the 
idea that value is a relative and dubious 
term. Mr. Crawford, president of the 
Thompson Products Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and a maker of aircraft and 
engine parts, was talking before a Con- 
gressional Committee group on the sub- 
ject of reconversion and the values to 
be placed upon surplus war materials: 

“It’s like grandpa’s false teeth. You 
get grandpa a new pair of false teeth 
with $5 worth of material and $200 of 
labor. Grandpa passes on. You have the 
disposal job of selling grandpa’s teeth. 
If you put a price on them of $205 I defy 
you to sell them. The way to salvage 
them is to melt them up and sell them 





|for $5.” 


‘Travel will be fun 


| JUST TO PUT a stamp of authenticity 
upon the New World, the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co. has 
announced that coffee will not spill out 
| of cups in its new diner. Bus lines coun- 
| ter with their own postwar innovations. 
| Greyhound has let contracts for com- 
partment supercoaches. Road tests will 
be completed early next year, it is hoped. 
Central doorways will lead to three 
compartments, one of which will be 
| used for toilet facilities and for sleeper 
| accommodation, or buffet and smoking 
| lounge. Planes and steamships will not 
| be caught napping in this competition 
| to provide comfort and the traveler of 
the future can probably bank on avoid- 
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ing many of the hardships of the past. A 
host of products will ride to prosperity 
on the travel bandwagon from present 
guesses. 


Reverse inflation 


IN THIS WAR, inflation has been less 
a matter of price than of quality. Gen- 
eral Max has held prices stable. What 
has happened to quality is probably the 
Number One retail problem. 

Happily, the stores are well cleared 
of those war substitutes so ineptly 
labeled “Victory Models”—wooden bed 
springs and baby carriages. The clear- 
ances were started a year ago. Sub- 
standard merchandise, not in the Vic- 
tory or ersatz class, is what infects in- 
ventories now, and conservative esti- 
mates put the infection at 50 per cent of 
total stocks. 

After V-E Day, when many of the 
present controls on materials and manu- 
facturing are removed, merchandise 
men will scurry around to restore the 
ordinary standards, and unload inferior 
goods. By way of preparation, orders 
now call for shorter delivery periods and 
expansion of “open to buy” position 
(which is reserve buying power). This 
means that retailers will be ready for 
possibilities. 

Right now, of course, there is little 
use in selling off substandard lines be- 
cause they can only be replaced with 
about the same stuff. 

How soon will better goods be avail- 
able after the removal of controls? If 
manpower is the key in the matter, as 
many believe, sharp cutbacks in war 
production ought to make labor plenti- 
ful and production bountiful. In that 
event, competition will soon bring back 
customary qualities. 

It seems worth while noting at this 
point that quality deflation instead of 
price inflation ought to by-pass the seri- 
ous setback suffered after the last war 
when prices crashed in 1920. Mark- 
downs may prove heavy this time, re- 
tailers agree, but the liquidation of sub- 
standard goods should be more gradual 
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How a Heart-Beat 


in a Small Town Saves a Life 
8000 Miles Away! 





American Red Cross mobile 
units visit small towns period- 
ically—set up blood donor cen- 
ters in village schools, churches 
or community houses. Here 
patriotic Americans voluntarily 
give their blood to save the 


lives of our fighting men. 


4{ ..loadedonocean-going vessels 
or cargo planes—taken into the 
front lines, where they per- 
form their life-saving miracles. 


HE Erie and other Ameri- 

can Railroads have carried 
more than 10 million pounds 
of blood plasma—nearly 2 
million units. This is typical 
of the many unusual wartime 
requirements never before 
handled by your railroads in 
such tremendous quantities. 


With the continued help of 
the public, shippers, and gov- 
ernment agencies, the Erie and 
other American Railroads will 
keep vital supplies of every kind 
rolling to our fighting fronts. 








Your Help ia Heeded 


Casualties are increasing! Bigger 
battles lie ahead. 45 minutes of your 
time can save the life of an American 
boy. In large communities go to your 
local Blood Donor Center. In smaller 
towns watch for the arrival of a 
mobile unit. 























g Blood is sped to central laboratories, 
“? jocated within 50-100 miles of the 
service centers—processed into the 
form pictured here. One pint of blood 
makes one unit of plasma. The seri- 
ously wounded sometimes require as 
many as 12 units to speed them on 
the road to recovery. 


Packed in padded wooden containers 
and waterproof bags, plasma units 
are rushed by your railroads to points 
of embarkation . 


Photo by U. S. Signal Corps 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR. VICTORY 


Gp ‘ 














and less explosive than a thundering 
price collapse. 


Barometer for salesmen 


IF HALF the present plans for new 
products and new markets materialize 
the call for salesmen promises to k 
unemployment at a pretty low leve, 
That exaggerates the prospect, of 
course, but until the shake-down comeg 
and the faulty enterprises fold up, sales. 
men obviously will enjoy their heyday, 
A lot of men who never should haye 
tried selling will be in it regardless, to 
the disadvantage of their employers ag 
well as to themselves. 

However, they won’t be hired by the 
Bryant Heater Company, of Cleveland, 
one of the Dresser Industries. This con- 
cern is preparing a standard test for 
utility companies as well as its own 
distributors to predetermine whether 
the job candidate can sell gas heating 
equipment for home use. To set up the 
test, staff members of the Personnel Re- 
search Institute of Western Reserve 
University collected hundreds of inter- 
views with men of established selling 
ability in 15 cities. 

Lyle C. Harvey, president of Bryant 
and also of the Association of Gas Ap- 
pliance and Equipment Manufacturers, 
explains that this is believed to be the 
first attempt on a national scale to pre- 
determine ability to sell a specific line. 

As an interesting sidelight on the 
test, Dr. Jay L. Otis, Director of the In- 
stitute, tells of an auditor who made a 
high score on the tests and will probably 
change his job after the war for much 
higher income in a sales career. 

“In contrast, a door-to-door necktie 
salesman rated high on general tests 
but not on the special aptitudes for sell- 
ing fairly large items of a mechanical 
nature such as a gas furnace. He is the 
type who needs the stimulus given by 
continuous small successes.” 


| Great day coming 


THE DAY when a trade association 
consisted of a back-slapping secretary, 
a Washington lobbyist and an annual 
stag dinner is long past. After the last 
war the associations saw their real ex- 
pansion. NRA marked their crest. In the 
war they have suffered partial eclipse 
due to suspicious and unfriendly ele- 
ments in the Government. Their con- 
tribution behind the scenes, however, 
has been a real one as harried members 
can testify. 

With reconversion around the corner, 
the prevailing thought in many lines is 
that trade association growth after the 
last war will not hold a candle to what 
lies ahead, particularly in the activities 
which the average organization will 
carry on. The agenda of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association of- 
fers an excellent example. Among the 


| ten steps of its postwar program are 


| 


‘8 


completion of an industry-owned re- 
search laboratory, establishment of @ 
system of private forestry, development 
of a wood sugar industry and inaugura- 
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tion of a lumber export service, and edu- 
cational efforts. 

promotional activities in the associa- 
tion field received great impulse in the 
"wenties when Dr. Cherington expound- 
ed his conception of “The New Competi- 
tion,” which was the competition be- 
tween industries for a share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar in addition to the com- 
petition within a given industry. Some 
organizations preferred to take their 
chances with the law and fend off both 
new and old competition th-ough re- 
strictive devices, but the progressive 
groups decided upon the expansion 
which would bring them a larger piece 
of that consumer pie. 

If competition in the postwar period 
reaches anywhere near the intensity 
which is now so freely predicted, then 
the progressive type of association 
should thrive as never before. 


He’s a captain now 


THE NEW AGE of light metals and 
plastics will also be the age, it is clear, 
of personnel and labor relations. The 
immediate problem is “What to do with 
the former messenger boy who comes 
pack an Army captain?” 

One answer is that the new GI Bill of 
Rights offers business loans which will 
induce a lot of boys to start up on their 
own. Forward-looking trade organiza- 
tions are already moving te supplement 
the work of the Army in helping vet- 
erans start right. 

They are doing this as a measure of 
self-protection because it won’t do to 
have the country dotted with failing 
businesses. 

This prospect may be exaggerated, 
incidentally, because, in this fine new 
Army, the men have certainly been 
“taught to learn” which is a technique 
they are likely to apply to civilian af- 
fairs as well. It is just possible that the 
newcomers will succeed and the oldsters 
find the going tough. Personnel execu- 
tives meantime are gathering all the 
facts they can on where former em- 
ployees will fit in. 


In the same field 


“RETURNING SERVICEMEN” is the 
title which officials of the New Depart- 
ure Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion have given their conference leader’s 
manual for foreman training. 

To any employer or veteran counselor 
or to any group interested in a carefully 
planned and scientific procedure for the 
employment of veterans—and the han- 
dling of foremen and supervisors—with 
a minimum of difficulty and misunder- 
standing, a study of this 150-page man- 
ual will prove helpful. 

Not only was it written as a guide to 
aid in employing returning servicemen, 
and in helping the fighting men adjust 
themselves to peace-time living and 
work, but its use has been successful in 
anticipating and preventing a great 
many problems which may have other- 
wise appeared. Already, the operation 
of the plan has produced tangible, satis- 
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Q. Mysterious X sometimes found on N. P. 
rails is secret sign of well known gang of 
saboteurs. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. Patrol car with electronic de- 
tector instantly puts the finger on any 
hidden flaw in track, marks the spot with 
paint to guide repair crew. 
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Q. A common variety of plant makes smart 
thieves wary of Northern Pacific freight cars. 
Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Plant, in crooks’ lingo, means 
an undercover police guard. Scores of 
railroad policemen protect the mil- 
lions of dollars worth of goods moved 
yearly via Northern Pacific. 
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DETECTIVES 
Stealing of freight cars by other railroads 


lakes heavy work for Northern Pacific's car 
acers. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. All U. S. railroads freely ex- 


hange freight cars ... thus, other lines 


imake extensive use of N. P. equipment. 


However, tracers keep close tab on. all 


5 39,000 N. P. cars. 
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Q. “Platform snooper” frequently seen poking 
around train trucks is hunting stowaways. Fact 
or fiction? 


A. Fiction. He is checking journal boxes 
to see whether wheel bearings need oil, 
packing or new “‘brasses’’. All N. P. trains 
are inspected, to forestall hot-boxes. 
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Q. N. P. “freight detectives’ have uncanny 
ability to predict movement of products of 
Northwest states. Fact or fiction? 








A. Fact. They’re the friendly, com- 
petent Northern Pacific traffic agents 

. confidants and counselors to a 
host of shippers along the Main 
Street ofthe Northwest. 
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factory results far beyond its sponsopy 
greatest expectations. i 

Some 15 pages of bibliography egum 
tain more than 50 annotated items @ 
counseling: 
and interviewing, the physically hangm 
capped and emotionally unadjusted, 
information, community organization 
and postwar plans, and reemploymenp 
procedures. é 

A limited number of the manuals, aig) 
available to those interested. 
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Factory department stores 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE idea a 
creeping into industry as a device for 
making economical use of big plants, 
The idea is not altogether new because 
there were important examples bef 

the war. After the war, however, m 

big war plants will house the produce 

of several products, each operated ag@ 
separate unit. Overhead expense will i 
reduced in this way. Where the units ang 
parts of one company, there will be stif 
larger savings because joint manage 
ment, purchasing, accounting and othem 
operations are possible. Incidentally sum 
plus war plant does not appear to be the 


problem it was earlier judging from the ’ 


record number of building projects now 
reported. Plant specialists say that the 
most modern construction designs are 
desired to meet postwar competition. 


Good news for Junior 


AS THE TOY season approaches, theré 
is news that domestic manufacturer 
intend to push hard for the markets that 
the Japanese and German products em 
joyed. California producers have organh- 
ized and hope to run their output to ag 
much as $25,000,000 a year when ma 
terials become freely available. Ameri 


| can product in the past has tended to 


ward the more expensive items which 
Pop used to buy for Junior so Senior 
could enjoy himself. After the war, how- 
ever, the thorough canvassing of mar- 
kets for product possibilities probably 
means that cheaper playthings on the 
order of previous imports will be made 
here on a larger scale. By-product pro 
duction may supply what our enemies 
sold in years gone by. 


Quotable quote 


THE recent passing of John A. Brown, 
who had been president of the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company, brought to mind 
what he once said when defining the 
function of management: 

“The governments all want us to pay 
higher taxes and provide more employ- 
ment; the employes want more wages; 
those who sell to us want us to pay more; 
those who buy from us want to pay less; 
and the stockholders want more divi- 
dends. These are normal and natural de- 
sires, and we try to meet them.” 

We wonder if the planners of the 
brave, new world to come, have taken 
such normal and natural desires into 
consideration—or have they plans for 


> 


changing human nature, also? 
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1943—wWar industry takes nearly entire G-E 
Fluorescent output. 
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TO MAKE G-E LAMPS STAY BRIGHTER LONGER 
.. the constant aim of G-E lamp research 
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G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. + BUY WAR BONDS 
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VERY person in the United 
States is affected in one 
way or another by the paper 
shortage. Paper must be con- 
served. Yet, in the face of this 
emergency, the paper work of 
business is heavier than ever 
before. Business requires—and 
is consuming more paper. 
There is a practical way for 
business to reduce consump- 
tion and waste of paper — and 
at the same time do it profitably 
by simplifying many office opera- 


tions so that time is saved, man- 


power conserved, labor lightened, 
errors reduced, and office 
routines speeded up. 


This can be done by the use 
of Multilith Systemats, a devel- 
opment new to general busi- 
ness, but which is already 
providing invaluable services 
to businesses large and small, 
to Government offices—and the 
Armed Forces. 


A Systemat is an inexpensive 
paper-like master sheet. It 


carries your forms (constant 
information) for purchase 
orders, job tickets, shipping 
documents, etc., etc. in repro. 
ducing ink. Variable informa. 
tion is written or typed in on 
this Systemat. It then becomes 
the master sheet to go ontoa 
Multilith Duplicator to pro. 
duce the dozen, score, or hun- 
dreds of copies needed—each 
copy an original, black-on- 
white, permanent facsimile— 
all from blank paper. 





MULTILITH DUPLICATING SAVES BY:— 


1.Reducing need for 5. Avoiding Wasteful“Over-Runs’”’. 


Printed Forms. 

2. Reducing Stationery In- 
ventories. 

3. Eliminating Obsoles- 
cence of Forms. 

4. Permitting Consolida- 
tion of Several Forms 
into a Single Form. 


6. Maintaining Legibility. 


7. Preventing Discards because of 
“Errors in Copying”’. 


8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper. 







9. Using Inexpensive Paper Stocks. 


10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets. 


= Let a Multigraph man explain the broad scope of Systemats and how they enable 
business to replace shelves of printed forms with stocks of blank paper. Phone 
the nearest? local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
—Cleveland 17. Sales offices with service and supply departments in all prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 


Multi rap 


TAAQE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 





SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Systemat, Muitilith and Multigraph are Registered Trade-ma-« of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Put yourself in our place and you'll 
understand why we mean it, when we say 
“We welcome competition in the aluminum 
industry.” 

You would feel the same way after more 
than fifty years of pioneering a new metal, 
with the responsibilities of research, de- 
velopment, distribution and service depend- 
ing largely upon you. 

The vast expansion of aluminum produc- 
tion to win the war has made scores of com- 
panies, especially in the field of fabrica- 
tion, and thousands of workers familiar with 
the workability and characteristics of alumi- 
num. And now they are helping us set the 


keystone of broad public acceptance to com- 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 











WE HAVE THIS TO SAY ABOUT 


COMPETITION 














plete the strong arch of aluminum service. 

With these others to share our enthusiasm 
for aluminum—to seek new applications 
—to perfect new fabricating processes—to 
join us in telling the story of what alumi- 
num can do—we see aluminum making its 
full contribution to modern living just that 
much faster. 

Alcoa’s 56-year-old research program will 
continue with its same broad and deep ob- 
jectives: to develop sound facts upon which 
all users may rely; to bring the advantages 
of aluminum to the greatest number of 
people at the lowest cost. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2125 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 































Bituminous Coal works on your farm every day, sir, 
to help you do your wartime job. Coal helps make steel 
for your fences, farm machinery, tractor, car, and truck. 
It helps make fertilizer, insecticides, roofing, and paint 
—to name only a few vital farm necessities. 

American farm products go to market 


on the railroads—and 94 per cent of an . 
al’ sur locomotives use Bituminous Coal os 
for power! And chances are the electrici- ae. 
ps ' : : LO 40°.4 
ty for your refrigerating units and lights AKG ae “WE NEED BITUMINOUS COAL!” 
Ze Zr 7 


is generated from Bituminous Coal! AYN A th | 

ie { "\y Last year, to supply the demands of farm- 
Co J ing, railroads, home, and factory, the coal 
industry produced a world’s record total of 589 mil- 
lion tons! This year the industry has scheduled an 
output of over 600 million tons—more coal than has 


ever been mined in any year in any country, 


Surprising Facts about 
Bituminous Coal 


I. High-octane gasoline can be made from coal... 
so America’s 3000-year supply of Bituminous Coal is 


; : our best insurance against a motor fuel shortage! 
Bituminous Coal helps generate S f 8 


electricity to run your electrical 
appliances. Coal also makes 
medicines, and dyes for fabrics. 
And, of course, 4 out of every 
7 homes are heated by Bitu- 3. Bituminous Coal mining pays one of the highest 
minous Coal... Farm, Home, hourly wages in American industry. In fact, more 
and Industry Depend on Coal! 


2. A well-dressed woman, after Victory, will wear 
coal! For coal is needed for making precious nylons 


and many other fine fabrics. 


than iron and steel, rubber products, printing and 
publishing, or electrical machinery. Bituminous Coal 
Institute, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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¢ Farm, Home, and Industry Depend on Coal! 
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You've got the right idea, Son! The 
way to tell if anything’s good is to 
try it. That's what we do—and here's 
how it bas proved its worth. 


Plenty of new devices and products 
look good — on the blueprints. 


But our engineers have always been 
just hard-boiled enough about our 
products to give them the final, con- 
clusive check of actual field trials. 


That’s why, long ago, General Motors 
built the first automotive Proving 
Ground as a real aid in making more 
and better things for more people. 


It's a 1245-acre outdoor laboratory — 
laced with miles of all kinds of roads 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 





KEEP AMERICA. STRONG 
x 


and crowded with driving hazards. 
Cobblestones, grades, curves, bumps 
— everything here to show up a weak- 
ness or to prove a strength. Millions 
of test miles were run every year to 
improve your car, 


Then everything changed — literally 
with a bang! New war machines. ap- 
peared, all in need of tests that might 
mean everything to our fighting men. 
And the Proving Ground was right 
there ready to try them out. 


If you could visit the General Motors 
Proving Ground today, you would see 
tanks standing on their heads, 
half-tracks slewed around at 
impossible angles, strange 












vehicles of war speeding waist-high 
through flying water. They are prov- 
ing their good points, and showing 
up the bugs that might cause trouble 
to American fighters. 


Here is a pressing wartime need met 
fully because of peacetime enterprise. 
It was possible because, in our coun- 
try, men are justly rewarded for such 
enterprise. 


This idea helped make America great, 
good to live in, good to bring up a 
family in. It proved its worth in war. 
And it will produce more and better 
things for more people as time goeson. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS “’ 
CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
















HOSE folks who saw America con- 
demned for the duration to make- 
shift tires, and few of them, have a 
pleasant surprise in store. 


As far as production goes, the rubber, 
oil and chemical industries in close 
cooperation with government are al- 
ready turning out a tonnage of syn- 
thetic rubber far exceeding this na- 


FEATURES THAT MAKE 
GOODYEARS WEAR LONGER 


1. PREWAR QUALITY LOW STRETCH 
SUPERTWIST CORD CARCASS— 
pear protection against 

ruising and cracking. 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN keeps tread 
under pene goats improving 
wear an providing greater 
resistance to cutting. 


3. PROVEN NON-SKID TREADS— 
designed to give maximum 
cooling essential with synthetic 
rubber. 


4. DOUBLE CORD BREAKERS absorb 
and distribute road shocks. 
BEADS= designed to fit rim 
securely, reinforced with high 
carbon steel. 

HIGHEST QUALITY COMPOUNDS, 


products of Goodyear's 44 
years’ research and experience. 


~ 
. 
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Supertwist—T. M. The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company 
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They're better than you dreamed 


tion’s largest peacetime rubber needs. 


And so today these stalwart new 
Goodyear all-synthetic rubber tires 
are being delivered in increasing mil- 
lions to both the armed forces and 
eligible civilians. 


But even more important to a na- 
tion whose lifeblood is transporta- 
tion, they are far, far better tires than 




















THE 





anybody dared hope. In months of 
use all over America they have proved 
standout in performance, giving 
many drivers mileage as good as or 
better than average prewar stand. 
ards! 


To develop such truly excellent tires 
from new materials in so short 4 
time would have been impossible 
without Goodyear’s 20 years’ research 
in improving synthetic rubber. That 
experience, combined with 
Goodyear’s greater tire-building skill, 
makes them today’s best mileage buy. 


You can take the word of countless 
essential drivers for that — and when 
your turn comes to experience the full 
merit of these big, tough, springy 
new Goodyears, we feel sure that you 
too will find them better than you 
dreamed. 





BUY WAR BONDS —BUY FOR KEEPS 





Another Reason for Choosing Goodyears 


Next to quality, competent service counts 
most in getting full performance from 
tires. Goodyear dealers comprise the larg: 
est, most efficient, veteran tire service group 
in the world. 


OODFYEAR 


GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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MANAGEMENT'S 


qyashit erren 


A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 





— 





p> WPB'S RECONVERSION SCHEDULES antici- 
pate a drop of only 6% in total nation- 
al production during 6 months following 
V-E Day. 

Krug's hope: balance war cut=backs 
with civilian goods pick-ups. Thus some 
sharp cuts, but no crash in total em- 
ployment. 





p RECONVERSION PRICING policies are 
OPA's major interest nowadays, with 
whole postwar control program in the 
making. 

Bowles' memo to 8,000 Advisory Commit- 
tee members urges purchasing-power 
pricing theory, pegged generally on 1942 
retail levels. 

Business says: new prices should re- 
flect increased costs now. OPA theory 
says: "No, get up to full production 
first—then you'll find operation 
profitable even with your higher costs." 

For products which have been off the 
market, postwar ceilings, in general, 
"will be the manufacturer's own 1942 
prices." 

Industry-wide price conferences now 
being arranged in this order—autos, 
electric refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, radios, furniture, with others 
to follow. (These groups represent about 
80% of consumer durable goods dollar 
volume). 

Food pricing will be handled as a 
separate problem, geared to farm-price 
programs. 

OPA's 93 district offices have been 
authorized to establish reconversion 
prices in all specialty items not within 
major industries. But standards and 
formulas for these prices have not yet 
been set. f 

















> NEW WAGE POLICY now shaping in WPB is 
geared to this managed economy price 
theory—government-pegged retail level 
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trained. 


Lahor if eooneratinge in the 


sustained by basic hourly wage rates 
somewhat higher than present average. 
»--Census Bureau is making a special 
test census of 1944 family incomes: to 
prepare way for a new wage formula based 
on American Standard of Living. 














> EXPORTERS seek amendment of Webb 
Pomerene Act, to protect overseas trade 
agreements against antitrust prosecu- 
tion. . 

The Act (1925) was intended to let 
American exporters combine for trade 
purposes to meet foreign competition. 
But flaw in Act leaves exporters vulner- 
able at home to antitrust suits even 
when complying with W-P law. 

Both Congress and Foreign Economics 
Administration want to encourage export 
trade pools. New legislation is promised 
early next year to make antitrust immu- 
nity air tight. 

















> WHILE BRETTON WOODS proposals for uni- 
versal banking arrangements still are 
being passed around the Foreign Offices 
for reading and initialing, Bank of 
England has concluded exchange and bank- 
ing agreements with both Belgium and 
Holland. 

Pound-frane rate maintained at 
176.625, with all residual balances pay- 
able in gold. 

France, Denmark and Norway soon will 
be brought into these new agreements, to 
restore pre-war Sterling area in Western 
Europe. 











p> GOVERNMENT SURVEY indicates that 50% 
of Europe's petroleum refining capacity 
is totally destroyed, and most of re- 
maining half substantially damaged. 
Must’ be replaced quickly after German 
collapse to avert intolerable drain on 
U.S-~ 

Russia and Turkey are only nations in 
Europe which still have sufficient re- 
finery capacity to supply their own 
peace-time needs. 








> RAILROAD NET INCOME, already in de- 
clining phase, will be hit hard by di- 
minishing traffic volume after V-E day. 

Rate experts calculate that a decline 
of 30% in freight volume under 1944 
would push total railway net back to the 
break-even point, with many lines in 
red. 

As compared with 1940, labor unit 
costs on rails are up 27% and operating 
material costs, up 29%. 

Carriers ask restoration of war- 
time freight increases approved by ICC 
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in March, '42, but suspended in May, ‘43. 

Without some rate’ assistance, reserves 
for postwar replacement of plant and 
equipment will be inadequate. 


U. S. MERCHANT SHIPS after war will 
total 50,000,000 tons, according to War 
Shipping Administration. (Our yards 
still are launching more than 1,000,000 
tons per month.) 

U.S. overseas trade routes will use 
7,500,000 tons; intercoastal carriers, 
2,500,000 tons; inland waterways about 
1,300,000 tons and Great Lakes another 
1,000,000. (Total U.S. Merchant fleet 
before war was 3,000,000 tons.) 

These estimates leave about 38,000,000 
tons of surplus ship bottoms in sight 
after Pacific settlements. 

WSA will ask Congress to freeze 
20,000,000 tons in stockpile to avoid 
disorganized world shipping conditions. 

Surplus disposal policy on ships has 
not yet been framed. 





> CONTRACT TERMINATION law permits con- 
tractor, after reporting inventories to 
War Department, to sell or turn back ma- 
terials. Sales are running at rate of 
$2.32 for every $1 turned back. 

Direct sales past three months were 
$71,606,000, and turn-backs, only 
$31,000,159. 

Maximum 60-day clearance period does 
not _ begin until contractor submits 
formal inventory to Department. 

Many contractors are putting their 
sales departments to work on disposal of 
termination inventories. 

Army Readjustment Division urges 
direct sales wherever possible. 











> SURPLUS HOUSES are being offered by 
National Housing Agency. About 6,000 
temporary war houses already have been 
declared surplus; NHA expects to have 
400,000 after war; is experimenting with 
knock-down and shipping costs, to create 
national pool of demountables for post- 
war sale in shortage areas. 

Roughly, a $2,500 unit can be shipped 
and re-set for $1,000. 


> LUMBER SHORTAGE after war need not ex- 
tend beyond one year, says National Lun- 
ber Manufacturers Association. 
, Prediction by Wilson Compton, NLMA 
Secretary: "There is no reason that a 
normal supply of lumber properly manu- 
factured, seasoned, refined and graded, 
should not be generally available within 
a_year from the war's end." 

Postwar average U.S. consumption is 
placed at about the 1940 level of 30 








billion feet a year—about 10% under 
present consumption with wartime re- 
strictions. 


> STAINLESS STEEL production for 
civilian uses is held up by continuing 
shortage in copper, chrome and nickel; 
and end of war in Europe will not ease 
these situations at once, although 
plenty of steel will be available. 

Best outlook is that stainless steel 
will be at least 90 days behind general 
steel reconversion. 








PAPER SUPPLY continues critical in 
final quarter, with an increase of 5,009 
tons allocated for all types combined, 
plus 12,000 tons more paperboard. (In- 
creases are over previous quarter. ) 

Export allocation has been cut by 
7,000 tons. 

Total woodpulp allocation is same as 
third quarter; Canadian shipments of 
newsprint will continue at 200,000 tons 
monthly; and pulp at rate of 1,100,000 
tons a year. 

Maximum permitted weights for paper 
Specialty items again have been reduced; 
to 50 pounds for offset, and 20 pounds 
for boxed stationery and greeting cards, 

Paper and fiberboard salvage campaign 
must be intensified if fourth-quarter 
production quotas are to be met. 





> BROOM SHORTAGE will continue until 
1945 crop of broom-corn is harvested. 

WPB estimates U.S. will need 59-mil- 
lion new brooms next years; 40-million 
for civilians; ll-million for military; 
8-million, industrial. 

Wage stabilization policy has drained 
industry of thousands of skilled work- 
ers. Adequate manpower next year could 
give us a broom boom. 





GLASS CONTAINERS are available to 
practically all industries under amended 
WPB Order L=-103—b. 
Unlimited containers authorized for 
foods, drugs & biologicals, chemicals. 
Soaps, creams, cosmetics, lubricants 
and tobacco, all allowed 130% of 1943. 
Beer, wines and distilled spirits, 
150% of 19433 soft drinks 110% of 1941. 
Caps, closures and seals, when made 
of reject metal scraps, are no longer 
under quota. 





> APPRENTICE TRAINING within industry is 
planned as a major postwar project of 
WMC; has a list of 120 apprenticeable 
occupations; will seek to classify vari- 











ous war disabilities according to 
specific industries in which vets may be 
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trained. Labor is cooperating in the 
program. 

First warning of recent apprenticeship 
conference: "Don't oversell the veteran 
on your business. Pick men more for 
aptitude and natural inclinations.” 

William F. Patterson is Director of 
Apprentice Training Service, WMC, Wash- 
ington. 














p ARMY DEMOBILIZATION program is under 
way at five famous resort hotels (Redis- 
tribution Centers), where vets relax and 
unwind from overseas duty before resum- 
ing civilian jobs. 

Service wives also may enjoy these 
facilities with husbands at their own 
expense—modest government per-diem 
costs. 

Principal task of centers is to pro- 
vide vocational guidance for men seeking 
new careers to employ war-acquired 
trades and skills. 

Employers seeking these men may submit 
personnel requirements to their regional 
Redistribution Center, U.S. Army Service 
Forces. 








> STANDARD PACKAGING specifications for 
export shipments are urged by WSA to 
stimulate postwar foreign trade, reduce 
costs, eliminate pilferage. 

National Foreign Trade Council will 
bring together industry-wide committee 
including carriers, exporters, under- 
writers and packaging experts to submit 
minimum specifications. 

War experience has opened many new 
frontiers in overseas packaging. For 
details communicate with F. M. Darr, Di- 
rector of Traffic, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 











AIR FREIGHT service of U.S. Air Trans- 
port Command recently hung up a new 
world's record by delivering 23,000 tons 
of freight from India to China inl 
month—equal to 20 average freight cars 
daily; twice as much as ever moved by 
truck over old Burma Road. 

Part of this month's total was 300 
army trucks. 

On one day, with 569 flights, ATC de- 
livered 35 carloads (2.5=-million pounds) 
over the Himalayan Hump. 

With new daily service both ways be- 
tween New York and Paris, ATC now oper- 
ates 170,000 miles of scheduled air 
routes around the world (greater than 
prewar air mileage of all nations com- 
bined). 








VITAMIN ADVERTISING is under close 
Scrutiny by Federal Trade Commission. 
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A series of recent complaints against 
excessive health-building claims practi- 
cally sets down a new code governing 
such copy. 

Claims must be limited to specific 


benefits of a given product—not general 





statements on nutritional function of 





vitamin compounds. 

FTC policing covers radio, pamphlets, 
professional literature, and consumer 
copy. 


p> LABOR DEPARTMENT reports an average of 
261 strikes per month in 36 months 
before Pearl Harbor; average boosted to 
316 strikes per month in 32 months after 
war's outbreak. 


p> WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: Ranking 
military strategists still antici- 

pate collapse of Germany before Decem- 
ber....Precision industries have been 
tipped to prepare for a new and vast 
production program on explosive rockets; 
they'll get a real workout in Pacific. 
-»eUncle Sam's civilian pay roll now 
carries 3,628,063 persons (exclusive of 
all military personnel) ; 1955 total was 
570,000...-WFA anticipates a further cut 
in civilian butter allocations in No- 
vember; supply upturn not due until 
February....First $85-million in sales 
of surplus war property brought govern- 
ment 82.7% of actual cost; surplus decla- 
rations to date aggregate $400-million, 
half of it in aircraft....Dewey managers 
claim 25 States with 304 electoral 
votes, on basis of their final tele- 
phone poll. (266 needed to elect.) Last 
soldier votes will not be counted and 
reported until mid-December....FCC is 
advising advertisers and station mana- 
gers that every radio program must 
"serve a useful war purpose"....WPB is 
working on a program to allow accumula- 
tion of peace-time material inventories, 
pending manpower availability....U.S. 
Stockpile of new passenger cars has been 
whittled down to 17,000 units; going at 
rate of 3,000 per month; normal peace- 
time demand was 10,000 cars daily.... 

A T & T is planning ship-to-shore tele- 
phone service by short wave radio on 
postwar overseas air lines....WPB survey 
estimates that 25 to 40% of U.S. in- 
dustrial workers suffer subnormal eye- 
sight to a degree which curtails their 
maximum production....Under speed-up 
loading techniques, ship sailings from 
all U.S. ports have averaged 1 every 30 
minutes in recent months—about 500,000 
tons of cargo daily....Army Dental Corps 
has issued more than a million new den- 
tures since Pearl Harbor. 
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HOW THE Céace CAN HELP IN AN 


loyce Conesit Ceogram 


Whether your organization is large or small, the staff of the Chase Pension Trust Division 
is qualified by experience and research to assist in the planning of 


1. The benefits to be granted—retirement, disability, death, severance. 
2. The type of program to be installed— pension or profit-sharing. 


3. The vehicle of financing to be employed—group or individual insurance com- 


pany contracts or general market securities or some combination thereof. 


4. Administrative procedure—provisions and operations. 


If your program is to be soundly financed through a trust invested in insurance company 
contracts or securities or both, the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee secures 
the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and economical administration of the trust. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us— without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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Need We Repeat 1920’s Spree? 


By HERBERT BRATTER 
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National income has risen farther in this war than in the last. After 
the 1918 Armistice, it continued upward. How will it go this time? 





Wurte the frenzy of Ar- 
mistice Day, 1918, was at its 
wildest, a Dollar-a-Year Man 


BUSINESS suffered in 1920 from its 


early postwar mistakes. Conditions 


FooD ADMINISTRATION. 
LIGHTLESS NIGHT RESTRIC- 
TIONS PARTIALLY REMOVED. 





sat in his temporary govern- 
ment office pushing a few pri- 
vate papers into a brief case. 

“This is goodbye,” he told 
his secretary as he reached 
for his hat. “I’m all through 
here. Now I go back to my regular job.” 

In other offices, other Dollar-a-Year 
Men were doing the .same thing, or 
would do it in a day or so. The war was 
won. The “good old days” would soon 
be back and business would be occupied 
for years in making the things that 
civilians were itching to buy. 

Or so it seemed at the time. 

In October, 1918, the National City 
Bank of New York had offered a glimpse 
of the postwar world as it promised to 
appear: 


We may expect that, after the war, 
there will be a waiting demand for many 
kinds of goods and equipment so urgent 
that for a time prices will be a secondary 
consideration. The whole world is doing 
without things that it would gladly buy, 
wearing out equipment and falling be- 
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now differ so that we need not go 


through the same price wringer again 


hind its wants. It is falling behind in 
housebuilding, for example, in road mak- 
ing, in railway extension and in the de- 
velopment and improvement of public 
utilities. ...The cars in use will be nearly 
worn out. Clothing will be worn out the 
world over, and stocks of cotton will be 
low. ... The world is not going to seem 
so large, or its divisions so separate and 
distinct from each other as in the past. 
Foreign countries will not appear so re- 
mote or difficult of access to Americans. 
Undeveloped resources . . . will not be 
neglected anywhere if stable government 
and protection to investment can be had. 


By November 16, 1918, headlines in 
the Commercial and Financial Chroni- 
cle revealed that the last vestiges of 
wartime restrictions were rapidly being 
removed: 

WHEAT RESTRICTIONS REMOVED BY U. S. 


1944 


MODIFICATION OF RESTRIC- 
TION ON NON-WAR PRODUCTS 
AND BUILDING. 

REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS 
UPON HIGHWAY IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

MODIFICATION OF RESTRICTIONS IN USE 
OF COAL. 

In that jubilant month no one, ap- 
parently, had a premonition that Ameri- 
can business was rushing toward one of 
its wildest sprees—and one of the short- 
est booms on record. 

There was, in early 1919, a temporary 
period of uncertainty. Then everything 
went through the roof. Writing in NA- 
TION’S BUSINESS for May, 1920, Fred C. 
Kelly reported “stockings at $250 a 
pair; fur coats at $30,000; cotton dress 
in one store $90 (cost $10 to make); 
handkerchiefs at $85 a dozen.” 

By July it was all over and NATION’S 
BUSINESS was again reporting: 

“A wave of price cutting swept the 
country in late May and early June. 
Prices are going down, people haven’t 
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been buying and retailers have large 
stocks on hand. Window shopping re- 
placed interior shopping and the mer- 
chant knew from his sales record that 
previous liberal purchasers were grad- 
ually cutting down on their buying. 
With big stocks on hand and the market 
gradually lessening, there was but one 
course to pursue: make the prices at- 
tractive enough to loosen up the purses 
of the people.” 

Before those purses loosened up cot- 
ton prices dropped 73 per cent; beef 
steers 56 per cent; wheat, 65 per cent; 
petroleum products 60 per cent. Factory 
pay rolls shrank by 44 per cent. 

Soon business was in a state of col- 
lapse, with an epidemic of bankruptcies 
and unemployment. Here is the story, as 
recently recounted by OPA’s Chester 
Bowles: 


Almost half of the total inflation of the 
last war occurred after the Armistice. 
For a year and a half we had a mad 
speculative spree. In the middle of 1920 
we began to pay the piper. The bubble 
burst and a savage deflation set in which 
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its. Business failures in the next five 
years totalled 106,000, 40 per cent more 
than in the five years, 1910-14. 

The farmers, too, took a beating. Farm 
prices fell 61 per cent and taking into ac- 
count inventory losses, net farm income 
tumbled from nearly $9,000,000,000 to less 
than $3,000,000,000. In the next five years 
453,000 farms were lost through foreclo- 
sures. 

That’s the story of reconversion after 
the last war. Everybody had moved up 
together and everybody came down to- 
gether. We went up fast; we came down 
hard... . 


Business needs good guesses 


WHETHER we are to repeat that experi- 
ence depends primarily on how fast we 
reconvert. It also depends, to a large ex- 
tent, on the decisions that thousands of 
business men and millions of individual 
workers must make. Unfortunately, pre- 
dictions cannot be left to the economists. 
Every business man has to guess the ac- 
tions of his market and outguess, if pos- 
sible, his competitors. In 1920-21 a lot of 
people guessed wrong. 
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During this war prices have been more effectively controlled. But after 
World War | much of the price rise occurred after hostilities ended 


carried prices and wages downward even 
more rapidly than they had risen. Whole- 
sale prices fell 40 per cent. Unemploy- 
ment shot up by nearly 6,000,000, pay rolls 
shrank 44 per cent and the average week- 
ly earnings of workers who kept their 
jobs were cut by one quarter. 
Corporate profits tumbled from $6,500,- 
000,000 in 1919 to a loss of $55,000,000 in 
1921. Inventory losses totalled $11,000,000,- 
000 and wiped out practically all the re- 
serves accumulated out of wartime prof- 


A pertinent question now is whether 
those wrong guesses of 1920-21 would 
still be wrong guesses if made after the 
end of the present war. As a partial 
guide in answering that question, four 
charts accompany this article, compar- 
ing for the last war and for the present 
war to date four different indexes of 
the nation’s business. The charts indi- 
cate changes which followed the out- 
break of war in respect to national in- 
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come, wholesale prices, 


corporation 
profits after taxes, and business faj. 
ures. One set of curves starts in 194 
the other in 1939. 


National Income: The chart shows 
that during this year to date, the expan. 
sion has been much greater percentage. 
wise than it was after 1914. Keeping jp 
mind that this war has already lasted 
longer than World War I, as well as the 
fact that the end this time is coming jp 
two major stages, it is of interest to note 
how the national income continued ty 
mount after the 1918 Armistice, only to 
crash in the 1920-21 depression. In at. 
tempting to guess what may happen 
after the present war, we need to keep 
in mind such differences as the experi- 
ence with price control, public spending, 
and the like. 


Wholesale Prices: The chart is strik. 
ing because of the differences between 
the two war periods. From these dif- 
ferences to date it seems safe to in- 
fer that there will be differences in the 
two postwar periods. If “what goes up 
must come down,” what does not go up 
so far does not have so far to come 
down. Note in the curve for World War 
I prices how much of the rise occurred 
after the war had ended, when inven- 
tories were being piled up, and how 
sharply prices tobogganed after the 
buyers’ strike began in 1920. 


Corporate Profits After Taxes: Thus 
far in the present war profits have pur- 
sued a less erratic course than during 
the last war. Also, the percentage of in- 
crease is not so great. The sharp drop 
from 1919 and the painful experience of 
1921 are reflected in the chart—the 
period when businesses were paying the 
piper for the inventory-hoarding spree 
that began not long after the Armistice. 


Commercial Failures: This time, as 
last, liabilities have declined rather 
steadily. After the last war the decline 
was rudely reversed, beginning in 1920. 
Since the present war won’t be over 
when Germany surrenders, economic 
activity dependent on production for the 
Japanese war will tend to be sustained 
at a time when producers whose con- 
tracts have been terminated will be re- 
converting. Note again that the increase 
in commercial failures last time started 
only in 1920, more than a year after the 
Armistice and that it was, in part, a re- 
sult of the boom of 1919. 

The first reflection on looking at these 
charts is that many important circum- 
stances today are different than in 1918. 
During this war we have in force nu- 
merous government controls of produc- 
tion, prices and distribution which last 
time either did not exist, or existed on 
only a moderate scale. Some automo- 
biles for civilians were produced 
throughout the last war, for example. 
Last time, prices of steel plates rose to 
seven times their prewar level. This 
time they have been held to their 1941 
level. Even allowing for evasion of ex- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Secure Old Age, 


Industry 


By RALPH WALLACE et G 


Joun L. SHIELDS, plump, pep 
pery and 81, never made mors 
than $32.50 a week in his life. He 
worked as a watchman in Frank- 
fort, Ky. Then he got old and had 
to retire. He had a rented house 
for himself and his wife, a small 
savings account, and little more 

A few years ago Johnny would 
probably have ended up on that 
ponepile of human hope, the poor 
farm. Yet right now Johnny’s do 
ing about as well as in the palmi 
est days of his life. He doesn’t 
work a lick. Yet every month he 
cashes checks totaling $130, or almost 
precisely what he once drew in salary. 
The answer ? 

Johnny’s on pension from his old em- 
ployers—Schenley Distillers. 

The ghost of a needy old age has been 
laid for 2,000,000 American workers by 
the greatest corporate pension rush in 
history. Before the war only about 1,000 


corporate pension plans existed. Now 
6,000 such plans have been filed for 
Treasury approval—a necessary step 


before a plan can begin to operate. More 
snow down on Treasury desks every 
day. How much private industry will 
pay aged workers each year no one 
knows; the total may ultimately reach 
$1,000,000,000. Best of all, these annual 
payments are not speculative. The com- 
panies cannot change their minds and 
decide to use the money for something 
else. Payments are guaranteed, either 
by insurance company funds or irre- 
vocable trusts. 

Labor, once opposed to pensions as a 
scheme to hold down wages, in most 
cases now stands whole-heartedly be- 
hind present corporate programs to sup- 
plement Social Security benefits. The 
average government payment to most 
old couples ranges between $50 and 
$60 a month—admittedly inadequate to 
provide more than bedrock essentials. 
Additional contributions by employers 
spell the difference between comfort 
and misery. In the more generous plans, 
a retired worker in the $2,400 a year 
Salary bracket may draw $100 a month 
or more, counting Social Security bene- 
fits. 
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For many present-day 
workers apensiongives 


a new lease on life 


Such enlightened social thinking has 
already drawn employer and employee 
closer together. I made an intensive 
survey of more than 100 representative 
American corporations which have 
established pension plans. Company 
after company reported increased pro- 
duction, less labor trouble, better work- 
er morale. More than 80 companies re- 
ported lower labor turnover. One promi- 
nent executive informed me his labor 
turnover had been only half as much 
as anticipated, simply because workers 
knew they would be taken care of in 
old age if they stuck with their jobs. 

Almost equally significant, the land- 
slide of new pension plans has helped 
stimulate an even more impressive 
boom in company-sponsored life insur- 
ance and health insurance programs—- 
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AMERICAN corporations were 
building social plans a genera- 
tion ago. Now millions of work- 


ers are protected in retirement 


", 


‘ 


EDWARD F. WALTON 
the other two keystones of workers’ so- 
cial security. Group health and accident 
plans, tripling and quadrupling in num- 
ber in the past decade, now protect 
about 7,000,000 workers; 15,000,000 are 
covered by group life. In such represen- 
tative concerns as Armstrong Cork, 
Monsanto Chemical, Glenn L. Martin 
and Freeport Sulphur, the company 
bears a third or more of the costs. 

“The days of regarding the worker as 
an automaton are gone forever,” Lang- 
bourne Williams, president of Freeport 
Sulphur, told me. “The worker makes 
American business click—why shouldn’t 
he have the advantage of business-spon- 
sored safeguards for his life, his health, 
and his financial security in old age?” 

Tax laws encourage this point of view. 
Employers have always been able to 
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deduct employee benefits from taxable 
profits—and with many companies 
making considerable excess profits 
taxed at stiff rates, the cost of pension 
plans has now tumbled to an all-time 
low. One Middlewestern company is 
putting aside $2,000,000 annually for its 
aged workers, yet high earnings made 
the actual net cost to the company only 
$370,000 last year. 


Company pays for pension 


SOME company plans are models of 
liberalism. One of the best was estab- 
lished several years ago by Shell Oil. 
Employees after only 20 years of ser- 
vice receive as a pension 40 per cent of 
their last five years’ average pay. This 
means a $3,000 a year worker would 
retire at $1,200 a year. They retire at 60. 
Employees do not contribute a cent to 
this pension program. Even more im- 
pressive, Shell has what is called a 
“Provident Fund”—a voluntary plan by 
which up to ten per cent of an em- 
ployee’s salary can be deducted and 
saved until he quits or retires, with the 
company matching the worker’s con- 
tribution dollar for dollar. 

This program means far more than 
a comfortable retirement income. A 
$3,000 employee, working 30 years, may 
receive more than $22,000 from the 
Provident Fund in addition to his pen- 
sion—which means cash to take longed- 
for trips, buy a house, a boat, a fishing 
lodge. Shell workers are thoroughly 
protected in sickness. Group health in- 
surance, with costs borne by employees, 
provides two-thirds of pay during ab- 
sences from work; in addition, the com- 
pany pays a substantial portion of 
employees’ normal earnings under a 
sick leave program based on years of 
service. Altogether, Shell’s benefit plans 
cost close to $10,000,000 annually—and 
company executives say emphatically 
they’re worth every penny of expense. 
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Former workers, now retired on comfortable 
themselves, give their time to public service, or ride their favorite hobby 
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Similarly, the Bell System telephone 
companies, including Western Electric 
and Bell Telephone Laboratories, pro- 
vide unusually liberal and comprehen- 
sive benefits—all without cost to the 
worker. In cases of illness, for instance, 
the Bell companies grant one month’s 
full pay and nine weeks’ half pay to em- 
ployees having two years’ service, with 
the scheduled payments stepped up to 
a full year’s salary after 25 years of 
servi °e. 

The companies’ plan also provides 
pensions of one per cent for each year 
of service times the employee’s pay 
average for the last ten years, and maxi- 
mum death benefits ranging from four 
months’ pay after two years’ service to 
a full year’s salary after ten years of 
service. Du Pont has the same general 
pension plan as the Bell companies, as 
well as free health insurance. 

In recent years a few companies 
arguing that government Social Secur- 
ity payments are sufficient to take care 
of the low-salaried worker in old age— 
have established pension programs 
which affect only employees earning 
$3,000 or upwards. More than 80 per 
cent of present programs, however, take 
in all workers, low- and high-salaried 
alike. 

Numerous company plans boast long- 
range, carefully worked out actuarial 
features which make them unique. One 
of the most unusual social security pro- 
grams in America both in scope and 
liberality was instituted not long ago by 
Schenley Distillers. Its non-contributory 
trusteed pension plan provided without 
cost to the employee aims at assuring 
even $1,500 a year workers a minimum 
retirement income of $1,200 after 30 
years, with proportionate payments to 
workers with shorter periods of service. 
This result is achieved by giving a flat 
pension of $20 a month on the first $600 
of earnings. On the remainder of the 
salary, pensions are figured on an aver- 
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pensions, are free to enjoy 


age of 1.2 per cent of the wage mult. 
plied by years of service. 

How does this work out? A 65 yea, 
old married employee averaging $1,599 
a year for 30 years gets $56.50 monthly 
from Social Security and $47.00 from 
the company—a total of $103.50, » 
nearly $1,250 annually. 

With the same years of service ay 
$1,800 a year worker will get abou 
$1,400; a $2,200 worker roughly $1,609, 

Because of its concentration on bene. 
fiting the low-salaried group—the re. 
verse of many pension plans—the poor. 
est-paid Schenley employee can count 
on nearly 100 per cent of his final salary 
after 30 years of service; the highest 
paid, only about 30 per cent. 


Insured for health 


THE company also provided health and 
hospitalization insurance for the em- 
ployee and his dependents. Hourly 
workers—usually dropped from indus. 
trial pay rolls during accident or illness 

receive a set income from Schenley 
while ill from any cause. 

Schenley’s life insurance program— 
with the company contributing the bulk 
of each premium—provides more insur- 
ance for younger employees, where 
family needs are greatest, and less for 
older workers. A $2,000 a year worker 
entering the plan at 35 with estimated 
potential earnings of $60,000 over a 30 
year period would have a death benefit 
of $5,000, while a new 50 year old work- 
er, also averaging $2,000 a year, would 
get only a $2,500 policy. 

Equally important—and contrary to 
most group insurance plans—the em- 
ployee who leaves the company can ex- 
change his insurance certificate for any 
cash which has been accumulated, ob- 
tain paid-up insurance, an ordinary life 
policy, or convert his policy into an an- 
nuity. 

“What we've done is to concentrate 
on the actual needs of the 
low-salaried worker,” Lewis 
S. Rosenstiel, board chair- 
man of Schenley, says. “To 
me it seems inhuman that a 
faithful employee should be 
tossed on the scrap heap. 
We set aside funds for the 
depreciation of machinery 

why shouldn’t we take 
care of the depreciation of 
men ?” 

Can American companies 
in general afford such com- 
prehensive pension and in- 
surance plans? The answer 
is that scores of American 
corporations, from Ameri- 
can Express to Standard 
Oil, managed to afford them 
a generation before Social 
Security old age benefits 
and high taxes combined to 
slash costs to the rockbot- 
tom low of today. Most au- 


thorities believe plans of 
this type actually yield a 
profit in bettered worker 


(Continued on page 92) 
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CONSTRUCTION in normal 
6,000,000 jobs. 


fimes Odve 


Now it waits the dropping 


of contro!s so it can fill the 


backlog of civilian building 


Tue TAP of the hammer is the sound of 
prosperity. In every peace-time period 
when America has been busy, with jobs 
plentiful and living standards rising, the 
tap of the hammer and the rasp of the 
saw have helped carry the melody in the 
national business symphony. 

Back of the hammer is the construc- 
tion industry. Construction is a new 
home, office building, store, road, air- 
port, post office or remodelled dwelling. 
Measured by any terms, postwar con- 
struction will be universally needed. The 
city family wants a new home in the 
suburbs. The farmer wants a new barn. 
The returning veteran may be looking 
either for a farm or a city home. Down in 
the older part of town are enterprising 
merchants, e: to set up new park 
and shop developments closer to where 
people live. 

Because these millions of customers 
are waiting to do business at its count- 
er, the future of the construction indus- 
try today is everybody’s vital concern. 
In normal times the industry provides 
as much as 15 per cent of the national 
income and some 6,000,000 jobs. Because 
of its ramifications, construction 
spreads its prosperity widely across the 
country. Since it is quickly convertible, 
many people are looking to it to take 
up much of the slack that must neces- 
sarily develop during the reconversion 
period. Whether or not the industry can 
meet that challenge will depend largely 
on the conditions under which it is per- 
mitted to work 

Happily enough, it now looks as 
though construction is to be allowed to 
meet the postwar demand with a mini- 
mum of interference in the form of gov- 
ernment restrictions or regulations. For 
atime it had seemed that, in the process 
of unwinding war controls, WPB would 
try to impose a preference pattern for 
peace-time construction. Many in the 
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Builders Report for 


By RICHARD E. 


SAUNDERS 
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When the country’s economy is healthy, there is a steady sound of 


hammer and saw making plentiful jobs and better living standards 


agency—and on the outside, too—con- 
tended that, in the beginning, at least, 
the Government should see that the 
most necessary projects got started 
first, a federal board or agency would 
decide whether a new school in, Say, 
Peoria, is more important than a shop- 
ping center in Dallas or a highway ex- 
tension elsewhere. 


Civilians to share alike 


WPB has made it clear that there 
will be no such preference rating, even 
temporarily. Thus, once the construc- 
tion ban is lifted—and it is due to come 
off when the war in Europe is ended— 
it will be removed entirely. While the 
Pacific war is still in progress, construc- 
tion of military importance such as 
plants, docks or housing will, of course, 
have first call in obtaining critical ma- 
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terials and workers. But, as far as 
civilian construction is concerned, there 
will be no programming. 

Still disturbing the industry, how- 
ever, is the idea that it should function 
as a kind of economic balance wheel. 
Many usually well posted people sub- 
scribe to the theory that, if enough con- 
struction of the public works type can 
be held in readiness and started at just 
the right time, it may check a decline 
of the business cycle. 

This theory is plausible enough in the 
abstract. In application, however, it is 
bound to bring about disturbing and up- 
setting trends that won’t be good for 
either construction or the country. 

If the federal Government wants to 
plan its construction in such a@ way as 
to hold back work that has no time ele- 
ment to it, applause will be quite gen- 
eral. This work, involving such things 
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as reclamation projects and an intensi- 
fied construction of post offices, could 
then be thrown on the market in dull 
periods. As a matter of fact, govern- 
mental policy has tended in this direc- 
tion since the early days of the century. 
It would also help if state and local 
governments would follow the same pat- 
tern as much as they can—and many 
are doing it. This not only helps the 
construction industry eliminate its own 
peaks and valleys, it also results in low- 
er prices for public projects. 

But the trouble is that advocates of 
stabilized public construction inevitably 
reach the point where it appears desir- 
able to hold forth the tempting bait of 
federal assistance to states and locali- 
ties. When the states and cities are en- 
couraged to believe that a program of 
federal loans and grants will be avail- 
able to help with the financing, they are 
likely to hold back normal public works 
undertakings that should not be re- 
tarded. 

Moreover, it is bad practice to get the 
states and cities to lean on the federal 
Government. In his testimony before the 
House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds last year, Eric Johnston, 
President of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, pretty well reflected business 
sentiment on the subject. He told the 
Committee that Congress should make 
it clear that the federal Government 
expects the cities, counties and states 


Construction of the public works type can be timed for dull periods. This not only helps 
level out the business cycle but also results in lower prices for the construction 
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to finance their own ordinary local pub- 
lic works. Many elements of the con- 
struction industry have come out 
against the idea. For example, the As- 
sociated General Contractors has gone 
on record as opposing the idea. Even 
spokesmen for groups of local govern- 
ment officials have expressed the same 
view. 


Federal aid means control 


PREVIOUS programs have demon- 
strated that a long term federal aid 
program for local public works in- 
variably leads to control. Regulations 
are soon made imposing wage stand- 
ards, specifying working conditions, 
prohibiting the use of certain materials 
and, in countless other ways, limiting 
the free choice of the borrowing munici- 
pality or state and the construction firms 
and supply dealers who participate. 

As far as the economics of the situa- 
tion are concerned it remains to be 
proven that a concerted federal-state- 
local public works program can make 
much of a dent in a depression. Inci- 
dentally, another pertinent question to 
be answered is: Can any board or com- 
mission have the precise shade of judg- 
ment needed to know exactly when to 
turn on the spigot? 

There are encouraging signs that Con- 
gress is ready to put its foot down on 
further proposals for a federal financing 
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program for local public works. Just yp. 
cently, in an interim report on Various 
matters relating to postwar plannj 
the Colmer Postwar Policy Committe 
of the House pointed out that “state and 
local governments reveal a stronger §. 
nancial position than they have enjoyey 
in any recent year, while the federg 
Government faces the responsibility g 
bringing a huge federal debt under gop. 
trol.” The Committee has, therefor 
recommended against federal aid for Jp. 
cal construction. At the same time, th 
Colmer Committee has endorsed a play 
for extending federal assistance to stat, 
and local governments so that they may 
map out their projects and have them 
ready when the time comes. 

Another significant development 
along this line is the Reconversion Ag 
approved by Congress last month 
which calls for federal aid to stimulate 
local public works programming. This 
measure provides no appropriation but 
it is understood that $150,000,000 wij 
probably be requested by the agency 
that will be in charge of the administra. 
tion of the program—the FWA. Assist- 
ance in preliminary planning will cover 
such items as architectural and drafting 
fees and site surveys. But it will not be 
available to pay for land procurement, 

What overemphasis on planning and 
programming ignores is that, except 
during periods of war emergency, con- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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l’s What You Have Left 


By DANA M. HUBBARD 


Nive YEARS ago two men met on a 
not Chicago sidewalk. One was a deaf- 
mute printer, broke and fresh out of a 
job. The other, a chemist, had been off 
the University of Wisconsin campus 
just long enough to land his first job and 
lose it. Six months earlier, a street car 
smashed him up in a traffic accident and 
the doctors amputated one leg. 

There was work for printers in Chi- 
cago that summer, but none for printers 
who couldn’t hear the boss giving in- 
structions or even use a phone. As for 
George Barr, the chemist, four months 
of persistent job-hunting had produced 
exactly nothing. Everyone was sorry for 
him. Everyone wanted to be helpful, but 
nobody wanted to hire him. 

None of this had lessened his deter- 
mination to make something of himself 
as an industrial chemist. “A chemist’s 
worth doesn’t depend on his legs,” he 
told his printer friend. “It isn’t what 
you’ve lost; it’s what you have left that 
counts. Don’t tell me I haven’t plenty.” 

“When you sell some of it, let me 
know,” wigwagged his pal. “I’m not 
above diving off your springboard.” The 
reunion was over. 

Curiously enough George Barr did 
build a springboard and both of the 
men used it. Some optimists believe that 
thousands of other boys who come home 
from the war with physical handicaps 
will be able to use it, too. 

After that depressing sidewalk re- 
union in Chicago, Mr. Barr screwed up 


OF G. BARR & Company’s employees, 90 per 
cent are physically handicapped. Their results 
show a practical business way of rehabilitat- 


ing veterans who may be partially disabled 


his courage, took the few dollars he had 
and launched G. Barr & Company, 
manufacturing chemists. 

Loft space in a decrepit building on 
one of Chicago’s threadbare streets cost 
him $15 a month. Materials and in- 
gredients for making a hair dressing 
and a mouth wash didn’t cost much 
either. Mitchell Echikovitz, the deaf- 
mute printer, became his first employee. 





































Two blind men, attended by seeing-eye 


dogs, assemble packages at high speed 
hit eee 


Today G. Barr & Company, still wear- 
ing their Army-Navy “E” award a lit- 
tle self-consciously, are doing rather 
well. But sales volume, profits or produc- 
tion methods are not,the reasons G. 
Barr & Company is worth talking about. 
The important detail is that, of this 
company’s 142 employees, 127 are seri- 
ously handicapped physically. 

Since its start, it has operated under 
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the policy of hiring no whole man if a 
handicapped person can do the job. 

For a nation that is beginning to think 
seriously about welcoming home and 
taking care of wounded soldiers, sailors 
and marines in the next year or two, 
George Barr has done some valuable 
pioneering. 

Some of the workers in this remark- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Cuina STANDS out today as the 
great question mark at the end of 
every statement about the future 
of the Orient. 

The end of 1944 finds her at her 
weakest point in the war with 
Japan and yet every Allied plan for 
future peace must necessarily 
hinge on the development of a 
friendly Asiatic power. For that 
role China is the only candidate. 

Every hope for an Orient with 
new boundaries, new occupations 
and new ambitions depends on 
China’s power to preserve the 
peace in Asia, its leadership in the 
Orient and, more than all, its fu- 
ture in finance, industry and com- 
merce. All are vitally important to 
the American business man, the 
missionary, the technician and 
thousands of others whose invest- 
ments, careers and hopes are asso- 
ciated with that age-old country. 

The big space which Japan filled 
in the affairs of Asia and the 
world—nmilitary, political and com- 
mercial—will be a vacuum. 

The vacuum of commerce will re- 
main and it is large. Before the war 
our trade with Japan was exceeded 
only by that with the United King- 
dom and Canada—machinery, cotton 
and other supplies to produce cheap 
consumer goods for export. Though 
Japan disappears from the world of 
trade, the markets which were Japan’s 
—China, Thailand, Indo-China, India, 
the Pacific Islands, South America and 
even the United States and Europe— 
will remain. 

The American business man with his 
varied interests in the Orient sees all 
this. His first thought is: Can China 
take Japan’s place as the processing 
nation and middleman for the United 
States? 

It has the low labor costs which were 
the greatest incentive to Japan’s export 
trade, but that is far from a complete 
answer. 

China has rich reserves of raw mate- 
rial and abundant, unskilled manpower. 
It does not have the factories, industry 
and machines to supply a world de- 
mand; or the transportation and dis- 
tribution organizations which are so 
essential to trade. The problem becomes 
one of industrializing China and chang- 
ing the habits and living conditions of 
millions. To industrialize, China must 
start almost from scratch. 

It is a stupendous task, hailed as the 
challenge of the age. It can be met. The 
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AS THE ONLY nation that 
can fill the vacuum in Asiatic 
leadership, China must mod- 
ernize her industry, her gov- 


ernment and her traditions 


part which the United States will take 
in the task, the terms and the oppor- 
tunities afforded American business and 
other interests must be decided. Endur- 
ing ties of affection and mutual interests 
link the two countries but the problems 
of finance and trade are practical, not 
sentimental. Much depends or China’s 
attitude. 

To cooperate, the United States must 
start with a true picture of the country. 


Unexplored field 


CHINA always has been a happy hunt- 
ing ground for foreign observers, civil- 
ian and official. Our government has 
them in this war—military, political, 
psychological, economic. They see a 
China within their orbit and get an idea 
of what is beyond. The longer they stay, 
the surer they are that it is as vast in 
possibilities as it is vague in statistics. 
Even its officials do not agree whether it 
has 400,000,000 or 500,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The patient, slow toil of that country’s 
millions produces such an impressive 
total that few persons realize that the 
aged country is largely undeveloped and 
that most of its industry is primitive. 
Port and river cities with modern fac- 


tories and barbarous labo: 
tions give the impression 
industrial country with un 
manpower. 


population is tied to primitiv: 
culture while undeveloped a: 
average less than a Single in} 


fabulous reserves of coal and 
mostly in Manchuria; oil, : 


salt and almost every know: 
eral. The ground over most of t 
is undisturbed and transportat 
must come to give them valu 
The need for moving factories t 
free China has introduced 1 
ery to thousands but it is only 
scattering of the seeds of indust: 
when the entire country is con 
sidered. Chinese reports say 110,00 


tons of machinery were moved, th® 


largest unit being 40,000 tons 
Hangyehping Iron Works 


had closed down in 1925. The re 
ports add that out of 1,915 private 


ly owned factories which us¢ 
power, had $10,000 capital or 3 
workers, 639 with 12,164 worker 


and 472 have resumed operation i 
free China. 

To these are added 1,500 to 2,0 
“Indusco” factories, the Chinese indu 
trial cooperatives launched by Chung 
king in 1938. The latest official figuré 
show 1,590 Indusco factories with a 
average of 14 workers, $143 capital an 
$692 monthly output per factory, | 
U.S. currency at 20 to one. Indusco ma 
iiudustrialize the country in several! hu! 
dred years but the rest of the worl 
even China, cannot wait that long. Hov 
ever, it is a forward step in teachin 
cooperation among workers and prov! 
ing medical care, education, social 1 
surance and a living wage, all of whic 
have been sadly lacking in China 


Larger than the United States }j 


close to 1,000,000 square miles and w! 
more than three times as many peop! 
China can produce 50,000 tons of ste¢ 
annually (U.S., 89,000,000), has 12.0 
miles of railroad by including Jap4 
nese lines (U.S., 237,000 and Illino! 
12,512), has 68,500 miles of highwa! 
of which 15,500 are surfaced (l 

3,300,000) , has 60,000 tons of ocean shif 
ping, not counting two lend-leas« Lik 
erty ships (U.S., 11,000,000), has ‘ 
799,000 head of livestock of wh 
38,720,000 are pigs (U.S., 78,170,000 ca 
tle and 73,660,000 hogs), and 15,0 
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In other parts, 70 per cent of th bs 
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cians where at least a million are 





eeded. 

The official Chinese figures are a 
gh estimate for the country. Julean 

srnold, for years American Commercial 

tttaché in China, estimated its iron 
sumption—barometer of a nation’s 
hanization—at three pounds per 
pita, compared to 30 in Japan, 285 in 

England or Germany and 550 in the 
ted States. 


China’s industrial needs 


VITH that idea of what China lacks in 
justry, we turn to plans for the fu- 
tue. China’s needs in men and ma- 
nes for five years after the war were 
.ed recently by a member of the 
Chinese Supply Mission to this country. 
Its reconstruction can absorb $10,000,- 
00,000 in foreign capital, almost equal 
America’s total prewar foreign in- 
ent. His estimates were: 100,000 

|, 45,000 mechanical and 15,000 elec- 

11 engineers; 25,000 locomotives, 

00,000 freight cars and 30,000 passen- 

* coaches; 12,000 transport planes; 
1,000,000 miles of highways; a power in- 
justry to supply the country, and, each 
ear, 500,000 new automobiles, 450,000 

oms, 20,000 automatic machines and 
3,000,000 tons of steel. 

The figures are modest for such a vast 

intry but grandiose against the back- 
sound of China’s past accomplish- 
ments. The great Sun Yat-sen made the 
same estimates, except for the air- 
jlanes, a quarter of a century ago and 

ey still are plans. 

They give an idea of China’s need for 
astrong government to turn plans into 
more than lines on paper. If China is 
lo grasp the opportunity ahead, it must 
at. Chungking’s official Central Plan- 
ung Board has elaborate plans for 
nance, commerce and industry, lusty 
train children which have not yet come 

The United States took 150 years to 
evelop into an industrial nation. Japan 
lid it in 75 years and the Soviet Union 
n25. The two latter had strong central- 
zd governments. China is habituated 
through the centuries to the individual- 
sm of the United States, not to blind 
bedience to officials and to the regula- 
tons of a central government. Not only 
Must thousands be trained to the ma- 
thines but the ways of its people—and 
ls oficials—must be changed. 

The officials are confident that the 
ask can be accomplished in ways that 
tte Chinese and with the tools and tech- 





















































CHARLES DUNN 


Under postwar conditions, China expects its painfully low 
standard of living to rise. As exports increase to countries 
Japan formerly supplied, her industry should develop 
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nical skill of America. Before the latter 
are supplied, China must clear the road 
ahead. 

The United States is the preferred 
creditor for the hoped-for $10,000,000, - 
000 loan to finance industrialization. 
The amount is several times the total 
Chinese capital invested in its own coun- 
try. 

Whether it is entirely a government 
loan or includes loans and investments 
of many private firms, the creditors are 
entitled to know how the work is being 
done and how the payments will be met. 

That means deciding first whether 
China has a stable government, not only 
for the present but also for the future. 
Loans, investments and business are not 
for the moment but for the years. To 
know how the job will be done, the in- 
vestor must decide whether the officials 
are capable and dependable, whether 
they have the wholehearted support of 
the people, the hazards from catas- 
trophes of nature or from the turmoil of 
politics and the speed of turning con- 
struction into paying production. 

This is not lack of confidence in China 
but ordinary business precaution which 
would be required from borrowers at 
home. 

A $10,000,000,000 loan at five per cent 
would require $500,000,000 a year for 
interest alone. If it expects such a loan, 
China must show how it can meet the 
payments. 


Has a balance of trade 


THE Chinese who suggest it, however, 
do not see such help as entirely one-way 
trade. Its exports to the United States 
in the past have consistently exceeded 
its imports from this country. One- 
fourth of its trade was with the United 
States, in late years exceeding that with 
either the United Kingdom or Japan. 

Under changed conditions after the 
war, China expects its painfully low 
standard of living to rise, increasing in- 
dividual consumption and na- 
tional purchasing power. 

Restriction of certain im- oa 
ports also is proposed to in- h 
crease funds available to buy / 
industrial equipment. To com- 
pensate, without reducing the 
already low living standard, 
domestic production must in- 
crease. With all the hopeful 
figuring, it is impossible to TJ | 
reach a total which can meet |. 
the service charges on a loan ~ 5° 
of that size. The United States, >~* 
if it is to help, must put the £) 
rosy plans of the Chinese ona “*° 
practical basis. 

That may be done, but an- 
other issue of deeper concern ’ 
to thousands of Americans 
must be settled if the United 
States is to cooperate whole- 
heartedly with China. The P 








American business man and in- 
dustrialist, the missionary and 
the doctor, all those who have 
taken such important parts in 
the past development of China, 
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must know whether they can continue 
their private investments and lifework 
in the country. The prospects are not 
too optimistic. 

Though Japan’s battlecry of “Asia for 
the Asiatics’” is interpreted by other 
Asiatics as “Asia for the Japanese,” it 
has awakened the people of the Orient. 
The issue of race and color which always 
was in their hearts has come to life. 
They will accept the white man as an 
equal, never again as a superior being 
in their own country. The danger is that 
the pendulum will swing to where the 
Occidental is not even an equal in the 
Orient. The sun has set on the age of 
European imperialism in China. The 
brief span of Japanese imperialism 
sounded its death knell. 


Foreigners’ privileges are lost 


THE greatest changes which foreign- 
ers will find in China will come from 
the disappearance of extraterritoriality. 
The many-jointed word brought the 
foreigner’s home country to China, put 
him and his business in a position simi- 
lar to the diplomatic ‘immunity of his 
Government’s representatives and prop- 
erty. 

The old system built up a class of for- 
eign business not duplicated in any oth- 
er part of the world. Reports were that 
foreign firms handled 83 per cent of the 
country’s prewar foreign trade and pro- 
vided 88 per cent of the custom revenue. 

In the New China, the foreigner loses 
his special status and is under Chinese 
law, but not with all the rights of Chi- 
nese. The entire country is open to him, 
as to any Chinese, but the law forbids 
foreigners from engaging in inany kinds 
of business. 

Under the proposed set-up, railways, 
shipping, airlines, telegraph, mining, 
steel mills, and public utilities will be 
government-owned. Foreign loans may 
be accepted and private companies may 
operate them. 











Under the present laws, foreigne 
cannot own land in China. Foreign ph 
sicians, veterinarians and engineers ¢, 
be licensed to practice but licenses ag 
not granted to foreign lawyers or a 
countants. It is expected that coast 
and inland shipping will be forbidden 
foreign bottoms, as in other countria 
and that pilots and officers down to this 
mate must be Chinese. 

In brief, it appears that America 
can conduct certain lines of busine 
but if the business operates as a con 
pany or corporation, Americans a 
permitted only a minority interest. Fo 
eigners may hold stock in corporatioy 
engaged in trade, industry or operati 
government monopolies, all natural 
under government supervision, but 
per cent of the stockholders and qd 
rectors, including the president, mu 
be Chinese. While the laws give a fo 
eign creditor the vague right to supe 
vise a company’s expenditures, its a 
ministration must be Chinese. It 
planned to restrict foreign banks, 
they are permitted at all, to intern 
tional remittances and foreign d 
positors. 


Special restrictions 


FOREIGNERS have the same access ¢ 
Chinese to courts—the right of habe 
corpus was established only a fd 
weeks ago—but the constitutional gua 
antee of civil liberties does not app 
to them. Like Chinese, they are subje 
to the laws governing the press a 
associations. The latest restriction ba 
foreigners from conducting prima 
schools for Chinese children. 

These are a few of the loose ends a! 
conflicts which observers find in Chit 
today. They must be untangled and ti¢ 
up before American capital and tech 
cal ability can safely take part 
China’s great plans for industrial 
velopment at home and for expandi 
commerce in Asia. 

China, even its higher ol 
cials, is divided between tw 
schools of thought—tthose wi 
confidence based on the endu 
ing country’s survival throu; 
the ages who believe that ! 
own resources and ability 4 
sufficient to build future grea 
ness and those who believe th 
American cooperation can | 
invited and welcomed witho 
endangering the _ country 
birthright of nationalism. 

The Chinese with justifiab 
pride in his racial culture, 
slow to leave the ways of 
ancestors. Unlike the Ja 
anese, he is not a doubter of 
own ways who imitates othe 
The Chinese is_ practical 
well as thrifty and industrio 
China is part of today’s wor 
realizes its strength and p? 
er and that its pace and P) 
duction are not for Chl 
alone. The spirit of Chi 
scorns the machines becall 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Air parks may offer convenient landing facilities in addition to commercial airports 


When You Plan an Airfield 


By C. C. CAMPBELL 


BLANKTOWN plans a bond issue to 
raise $1,000,000 for the erection of a 
modern airport. Blanktown, as you 
know, is in the center of the Midwest, 
equally distant from five large cities. 

. We have plenty of good land for an 
airport, and our business men are ready 
to build suitable hotels and make other 
improvements, in addition to subscrib- 
ing to the cost of the airport, to make 
this the air center of all this section. 

. Please advise us where and how to 
get plans for the construction of an air- 
port to fit our needs... .” 

This is one of an increasing number 
of letters being received in Washing- 
lon by government and other aviation 
groups. It was accompanied by a print- 
td map showing Blanktown strategi- 
tally situated, as the city fathers con- 
‘ended, right in the middle of things. 
Both heavy and dotted lines radiated 
from Blanktown to show how transcon- 
tinental and local airlines would find 
the town convenient as the hub of a 
busy aerial network. 

It looked great on paper. One could 
Magine the enthusiastic interest of all 


MANY towns want large airports which the air traffic 


in prospect cannot support, yet there is much need for 


more moderate landing facilities that will help the growth 


of aviation and the local community 


the townspeople and their eager antici- 
pation of throngs of air travelers stop- 
ping off at Blanktown between trips, 
not to mention the business that would 
eventuate through housing and servic- 
ing planes and their crews, installations 
of repair depots, and other direct assets 
to be acquired when Blanktown became 
an “air center.” 

Unfortunately, a brief survey by 
Washington officials spoiled the picture. 
A checkup showed that Blanktown has 
a population of 8,000. True, it is equally 
distant from five cities, but regular 
scheduled airlines are now operating be- 
tween these centers, with no thought of 
even hesitating at Blanktown. 

The town is a valley between two 
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ranges of hills, making landings prac- 
ticable only up or down the valley and, 
weatherwise, being subject to line 
storms. In addition, 20 miles to one side 
and 32 to the other, are much larger 
cities which could also qualify as being 
placed in the “center” of the Midwest. 
These are present local railroad and 
bus hubs and therefore would be natural 
terminals for local air travel. 

A letter has been sent recommending 
that Blanktown’s ambitious plans be 
shelved, or at least postponed until ex- 
pert advice can be obtained. In the 
meantime, the town officials are urged 
to consider a $10,000 air park on flight 
strip which will undoubtedly serve the 
town’s immediate needs, and can be ex- 
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panded as the community finds it expe- 
dient in the future. 

Considering the optimism which had 
been engendered, however, it seems un- 
likely that Blanktown will accept this 
advice. If it does not, the result may be 
a white elephant airport and an insist- 
ent public debt. 


A new industry grows up 


AMERICA has suddenly become air- 
conscious. Under the impetus of war, 
aviation has advanced further than it 
might in a decade or two in normal 
times. The future progress of aviation, 
and its probable effect upon America, 
has struck the public fancy and has be- 
come a leading topic of conversation. 
Afraid of being left behind, business 
men and communities are rushing to 
find their places in the new field. 

Great new manufacturing industries 
have been built up. Apart from the 
mammoth airframe factories, the mak- 
ing of aircraft engines, engine and air- 
plane parts and components has pro- 
vided industrial opportunities in hun- 
dreds of communities. Hundreds of 
thousands of young people have been 
trained in flying or in pursuits closely 
related to it. Top government officials 
predict a new era of personal flying. 
Cities and towns envision new trade 
from airline traffic and from the devel- 
opment of business and private flying. 

This is a healthy, essentially Ameri- 
can reaction which will undoubtedly add 
to our country’s welfare, and quite pos- 
sibly to our individual prosperity, pro- 
vided the situation is approached from 
a sound, practical standpoint. 





Aviation eventually will transform 
many of our living habits. The day may 
even come when we shall all fly around 
overhead as nonchalantly as we drive 
our cars, and some day we may park 
the family helicopter on the front lawn. 
No one really knows, and certainly the 
picture has been painted in most attrac- 
tive colors. 

Nevertheless, those closest to avia- 
tion warn that this is a good time to 
sit down and consider just how close we 
are to realizing these visions. Common 
sense indicates, they point out, that even 
if every prediction for the future of 
aviation comes true, it cannot happen 
overnight. 

There is bound to be a transitional 
period which experience in other fields 
demonstrates will be accompanied by 
headaches, investment losses, business 
failures and accidents. 

Many people who step into one of the 
various fields which aviation progress 
will open up, will emerge successfully. 
Others, both individuals and communi- 
ties, will come to grief. It is only good 
business judgment to investigate some 
of the possible difficulties before we per- 
mit ourselves to be overwhelmed with 
visionary schemes. 

As a matter of fact, leading execu- 
tives of the aviation industry itself have 
been among the foremost in urging cau- 
tion. Every other form of transporta- 
tion, when it was new, had its period of 
inflated enthusiasm during which reck- 
less ventures gave the new industry a 
black name—that was found to be un- 
justified later. 

Aircraft manufacturers, airline oper- 
ators, air school heads, and others who 


Air strips, often adjacent to a highway right of way, offer a very economical but practical land- 


hope to build the future of aviation upon 
a secure basis, seek to discourage mis. 
leading exaggerations which may leaq 
to undue optimism. 

Because of its splendid record in the 
present emergency, aviation, and nearly 
everyone connected with it, enjoys the 
public good will. It wants to keep that 
good will. 

Take the matter of airports, for in- 
stance, since that is the aviation devye]- 
opment which is attracting special jn- 
terest now. 


A landing for every town 


IT is being advocated, without authori- 
tative contradiction, that every progres- 
sive city, town and community plans 
some form of landing facility for air- 
planes. A “landing facility,” suitable for 
the requirements of an individual com- 
munity, may range from a single sodded 
runway, Satisfactory for light plane 
landing and take-off, and costing only 
a few thousand dollars, even including 
buildings, to an elaborate, efficiently 
operated terminus, with extensive hang- 
ars, concrete runways, paved ap- 
proaches, and other important facili- 
ties, costing millions. 

In between, there will be many grada- 
tions of size and utility depending upon 
the needs of the community. 

The word “airport” is popularly used 
to designate such landing facilities, re- 
gardless of size or type. This is correct 
but often misleading. In general avia- 
tion practice, “airport” has come t 
mean a terminus for scheduled com- 
mercial airlines. On the other hand 
many a cow pasture in some cross-roads 


ing place for planes when the air traffic is not heavy enough for a commercial airport 
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‘All things come from earth’S 


Those are the words of an ancient philoso- 
pher, but the years haven't changed their 
simple truth. Sift a handful of earth through 
your fingers and you touch the source of all 
material things — the source of your food and 
your comforts, of miraculous things as yet 


unknown. 


But mass requirements aren‘t reckoned in 
handfuls. When the need is for thousands of 
tons — the earth guards its treasures well. To 
. dig . 
blast! It's tough digging all the way, a job 


wrest them free you have to scrape.. 


for huge, rugged machines. 


That's the job that P&H Electric Shovels are 





. free- 


doing today, swiftly and at lower cost. 


ing great stores of coal, copper, limestone, 


iron and other essential materials. 


Perhaps you've seen them, these monsters 
of the open pit. But what you haven't seen 
are the years of research and development 
which made them possible. It is this experi- 
ence and “know-how” that have made P&H a 
leader in applying electricity to the movement 


of heavy loads for over sixty years. 










Overhead Cranes « Electric Hoists 
Excavators * Welding Positioners 
Arc Welders « Welding Electrodes 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
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community bears the same proud desig- 
nation. 

“Landing facilities’ seems to be the 
only common, all-embracing term now 
available. This includes airports, of any 
size and type; flight strips, which are 
usually areas of land located as part of 
a highway to accommodate plane land- 
ings; air strips, which need not be ad- 
jacent to a highway, but which, as the 
name implies, consist primarily of sin- 
gle, or Lor T landing strips; flightstops, 
which are in many particulars identical 
or similar to air strips; air parks, with 
L, T or X type runways lately suggested 
as a Suitable identification for commu- 
nity built and operated landing facili- 
ties less ambitious than airports; and 
air harbors for water landings. 

However, in the final analysis, the 
name probably does not mean a great 
deal, except in that it may lead to un- 
wise rivalry between communities. Pre- 
sumably, most people will go right on 
calling their town’s airplane landing 
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place an “airport.” Certainly, human 
nature being what it is, Brownstown 
is not going to be content with a facility 
called an “air strip,” if the neighboring 
town of Jonesboro sports an “airport.” 

Landing facilities, aviation authori- 
ties point out, no matter what they may 
be called, cost money for construction 
sand maintenance. Some will turn out to 
be splendid investments, others com- 
plete duds. The difference will probably 
be traced to the foresight and expert 
advice obtained, and, it must be admit- 
ted, to a certain amount of luck, too, 
since no one can accurately gauge the 
future of this new type of transporta- 
tion. 

It is logical, though, that some plan- 
ning should precede building; that the 
popular, almost romantic appeal of the 
subject should be harnessed to a few 
indisputable business considerations. 

Unfortunately, there seem to be no 
hard, set rules that can be used for 
guidance. For instance, to the very first 
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Message Container Type A-78 


When an army pilot wishes to drop a 
message to ground forces, he will prob- 
ably enclose it in this new message con- 
tainer which can be safely thrown from 
planes at a height of 5,000 feet or more 
—and which is equipped with lights to 
make it easy to locate at night. 

The unit measures less than a foot in 
length, weighs about 12 ounces, and 
consists of an outer tube of fiber pro- 
tected at either end by tough transpar- 
ent plastic caps into which light bulbs 
are fitted. The inner core contains two 
pencil type flashlight batteries. The 
message is wrapped around the core 
and inserted in the fiber case. A vivid 
orange streamer serves as an identifi- 


cation aid and also helps parachute the 
container downward. 

The use of the tough transparent 
plastic caps serves a double purpose: 
as lenses for the light bulbs at either 
end; and to protect the container 
against the terrific landing impact since 
its construction causes it to land on end. 

Message containers are normally car- 
ried in the cockpit of the plane. When a 
message is inserted for use, the plastic 
end caps are reversed causing the bulbs 
to make contact with the battery and 
light up. The streamer is: wound so it 
will not foul on the plane, then the whole 
thing is tossed out the window to be 
picked up by the ground forces. 
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question that is asked, it is almost jin 
possible to find an authoritative answe 
The natural query is: 

“What size town or community caj 
afford a landing facility?” 

In all honesty, professional planner 
must answer: “Who knows?” 

Too many angles must be consideref 
to permit generalization. 

Three years ago, several states fore 
most in airport planning set 5,000 
the population minimum of a comm 
nity that could or should afford such 
facility. Lately, this minimum has bee 
trimmed down, in most cases, to 2.004 
One state official recently said, ‘200, 
Yet it is agreed that numbers of resj 
dents is not necessarily the determinin 
factor. 


A guess for traffic survey 


OF more direct importance is th 
question of potential air traffic. He 
again, because of the uncertainties a 
future aviation development, there mus 
be some guesswork. At the same tim 
some factors are well enough know 
to permit preliminary figuring. 
The first consideration is the type 
air traffic which may be expected. Th 
breaks down into two general classif 
cations, air transport and private flying 
Airline operation, on trunk lines, feedd 
or local lines, comprises the first. 
If a community now has commercié 
air transport, it should be compara 
tively simple to ascertain present traffi 
and the possibilities of its growth. 
there is, at present, no commercial a 
traffic, inquiry directed to airlines 0 
erating in the vicinity should reve 
whether any is contemplated. 
At present hundreds of applicatior 
are on file at Washington for airlir 
routes. Some of these ask for foreig 
routes, some long distance within tl 
United States, others for various feedé 
and local lines. The Civil Aeronauti 
Board in Washington will supply a li 
of these applications which might affe¢ 
your community. 
It must be appreciated that filing 
an application does not mean that 
certificate of operation will be gran 
ed. Obviously, a large percentage of t! 
applications will be turned down. B 
applications do indicate possible < 
transport plans. Applicants for 
routes should be willing to disclo 
whether their proposed lines would a 
proach your community or not, 
whether the airline operator would | 
interested in doing so, provided faci 
ties were made available. 
Whatever is done in this manner mu 
necessarily be inconclusive until t 
Civil Aeronautics Board acts, but it 
fers a starting point for estimat 
possible future commercial air traf 
that would reach your community. 
To build an airport or other type 
landing facility designed for comm¢ 
cial traffic without some definite 14 Lad 
cation of potential use for that purp y 
would be somewhat like building an © 
pensive railroad station without kno 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Whe Ley Kad a Baby 


R. FLINTHEART TYCOON, about to 
M complete his work in Seattle and 
anxious to get back east to his plant, 
alls: “Eliot 6800... Drawing room on 
the Olympian for Tycoon to Chicago, 
please . . . No chance? A compartment, 
then... None for thirty days? Maybe a 
bedroom ?”... Mr. Tycoon compromises 


with dignity and takes a lower berth. 


On boarding the Olympian he found 
the Lady — who was to occupy the upper 
of his section —had a baby. It seems the 
lady had been bidding good-bye to her 
Tokyo-bound husband, and the baby 
tohis or her (Mr. Tycoon never knew 
which) Tokyo-bound father. 


In the smoking room, an hour out 


of Seattle, Mr. Tycoon was heard tell- 
ing a hard-boiled colonel—“‘First time 
I’ve ridden in an upper since I was a 
youngster beating my expense account. 
But confound it! What could a man do?” 

Later the colonel was chuckling as he 
switched off his berth light . . . the Pull- 
man conductor was chuckling with the 
steward over a late coffee . . . “Imagine! 
Mr. Tycoon says to me, ‘Give my lower 


to the Lady with the baby.’” 





* * * 

Aboard transcontinental trains, such as 
the electrified Olympian, little hap- 
penings make big news. Mr. Tycoon, 
usually distinguished as “the prominent 
industrialist,” was distinguished by his 
fellow travelers on this trip as “the man 
who gave up his lower to the Lady with 
the baby.” It was a new experience, and 
Mr. Tycoon enjoyed it, thoroughly. 

The incident illustrates the unselfish 
spirit that’s kept train travel free of ration- 
ing. It’s a spirit that augurs well for the 


future—holds promise for the Babies of 
the Ladies. 


lwaukee Koad 
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HAROLD D.SMITH, Budget Director, 
divides his time between efforts to 


save government money and keep- 


ing irate officials pacified 


Five YEARS AGO he was regarded in 
Washington as just a nice young fellow. 
They come and go, these young fel- 
lows, unremarked unless they pull some 
remarkable boner, or make unusual 
noises. He was not really young, but 
he was blondish, with a slight fuzz of 
mustache, a rather low voice, and a 
middle-western disposition to be friend- 
ly. There was really no reason why 
Washington should pay any particular 
attention to him. 

He had never been in politics. He 
couldn’t swing a precinct. Washington 
regarded his job as in about the same 
class as the last hack in a parade. Just 
something to ride in. 

The Bureau of the Budget began life 
in 1921 as a pious aspiration. Perhaps 
as a sop to keep quiet the people who 
were continually declaiming about the 
Government’s messy business ways. It 
had rooms in the Treasury and was un- 
der the direction of the President. Peo- 
ple thought it would keep the President 
informed on how much he could safely 
spend. If he overspent the Bureau would 
stop him. 

That’s what people thought. 
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<3 chil <3 ay. 


The national business 
was being conducted like 
a grab bag at a church 
fair. The heads of the de- 
partments and agencies 
put in their hands and 
pulled out what they 
could. They made up 
their own estimates of 
the money they needed 
and presented them to 
Congress direct. It was 
no one’s business what 
the total might be. It 
was a poor department, 
or bureau, or agency that 
could not fix up an argu- 
ment that could get 
money out of Congress. 

The Bureau could rec- 
ommend but it could not 
control. It was merely a 
kind of bookkeeping 
unit, with powers to go 
jump in the lake if it did 
not like what was going 
on. People gave it little 
thought. 

In 1939 the Reorgani- 
zation Act was passed and the Budget 
Bureau was taken out of the Treasury 
and attached to the President’s office. 
Not much attention was paid to this. A 
few people grumbled that the President 
was reaching out for more power, but 
they could not see just where he could 
Squeeze any power out of the Budget 
Bureau. But the Reorganization Act 
was filled with voltages. Lindsay War- 
ren wrote the Act on the basis of the 
knowledge his years in Congress had 
given him and on his distaste for sloppy 
administration. Oddly enough, or may- 
be not oddly at all, he is now the Comp- 
troller General, and his business is to 
ascertain whether the Government’s 
monéy has been well and truly spent. 
Now and then he even gets some of it 
back. 

The new law put all sorts of powers 
in the hands of the Director of the Bud- 
get. Every department, organization 
and agency—barring the 50-odd govern- 
ment owned corporations—must chan- 
nel their requests for funds through the 
Bureau. If the Director does not like 
them, he may send them back for re- 
cooking, throw them out the window, 


Man Who Holds 
the Purse Strings 


By HERBERT COREY 








































or add to them. In any case, he can d 
what he pleases. The department, o 
ganization or agency has an appeal 
the President. They always take it, b 
it happens that the President relies ¢ 
the Director of the Budget. He is eno 
mously useful in many ways. If he 
overruled, it is, in 99 cases out of 10 
on a matter of policy. 

The budget goes to Congress in a bod 
weighing four or five pounds. The A 
propriations Committee of the Hou 
passes on it, sometimes adds to an ite 
or subtracts from another, the Hou 
accepts it. It then goes to the Senat 
which usually does something to it. T 
remains go to a conference committ 
of the House and Senate, is passed 
both Houses, goes to the President f 
his signature and becomes a law. 

Usually in a form resembling th 
which had been originally ok’d by H 
old D. Smith. 

That’s him. 


The job is important 


HE’S the Director of the Budget. 
his name has been withheld up to t 
point it is because he sincerely believ 
that the job he is doing is more imp 
tant than his personality. Some offid 
holders do not love him, as he has 
marked. But they do not stamp on 
toes. Persons wearing dancing pum 
rarely stamp on toes in steel shod bo 
—and Mr. Smith’s boots are steel up 
the kneecaps. He can, and sometim 
does, in obedience to the identified pd 
icy, which he often shapes for the Pres 
dent: 

“Study the organization, activiti¢ 
and methods of the departments, etd 

To put it more clearly, he can rip 
department to pieces by taking a bure 
away, giving it to another departmel 
abolishing it, or choking down its moné 
Or granting it more money, or giving 
a terrible shellacking because it has 
done its job well. All such changes wo 
be in the form of recommendations 
the President. But it has been observ 
that the recommendations are usual 
ok’d. This was the case with Secreta 
Perkins, of Labor, who lost her pet P 
the Immigration Bureau, to the Depal 
ment of Justice. 

There are other instances of the 50 
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pst notable, perhaps, was one in 
Secretary Ickes of Interior fig- 
as the abused man: 

hat the hell do you mean?” asked 
kes, after undergoing an opera- 
by coming into town on the eight 


ave been active for 100 years?” 
Smith’s jaw, which is a rather 
jaw at second look, clicked 
y at Mr. Ickes: 

they have been in a rut for 100 
it’s time somebody tore ’em up.” 
harm done. They lunch together 
once a week on some form of 
food. Smith has such a way of 


sistration’s more or less official 


ifarm their farms but, when the 
ence became a rift, Mr. Smith 
ht them together again. Not that 
end birthday gifts even yet. For 


McNutt was trying to get farmers 
nd that would not sprout a white 
and move them to good soil. The 
Security Administration was pay- 
em to stay on the sand and gravel 
ss. Mr. Smith reconciled them to 
extent. Henry Wallace and Jesse 


ihe admiring attention of the mul- 
for a week or so. 

haps Mr. Smith tried to get them 
sand make up. Anyone interested 
ted to ask Mr. Smith. Donald 


ents. 


eight for reconciliation 


HAPS his routine of success in rec- 
tion is not wholly due to his 

of manner. The unreconciled 
that he comes not only with roses 


lent’s office back of him. 

President does not enjoy the 
cle of his close friends and office- 
§ tearing into each other in public 


Smith has forced to shake hands 
they left the ring would be a 
me. It may be that they bite the 
When they reach the dressing 
No one can know about that. 
tr of the duties of the Director 
Budget is to: 

ablish control over the utiliza- 
supplies and equipment by gov- 
mt agencies——”’ 

treads as harmless as an instruc- 
or tying flies. But back of it are 
illed, hard-hearted, and experi- 
investigators. When Mr. Smith 
ver the Bureau, he found about 


h $40,000 was spent in printing 
ve pound report heretofore re- 
to. The list of his predecessors 
fs such eminent men as Lewis 
8, who quit in a dudgeon because 
iid not write a budget with any 
behind it, and Daniel W. Bell, 


r, 1944 39 


train and tearing up bureaus | 





g along with folks that he is the | 


Henry Wallace and Henry | 
thau tangled over how farmers | 


he considered sufficient reasons, | 


of the RFC put on a show that | 


hand C. E. Wilson also resisted 


fhand, but with the weight of the | 


hey know it. A list of the pairs | 





and women in it. It got along | 
appropriation of $187,000 a year, | 











All the Cash you may nee 


y} )U CAN arrange immediately to have all 
the outside cash you may need in changing 
over your business for peacetime operation . 
and in carrying it through to self-supporting 
profit. Moreover, you can make this foresighted 
arrangement under a simple, flexible plan which 
involves no interference with your management... 
De ration. 


places no restrictions on your 0} 





This service lets you carry forward your 


To Finance All 


reconversion program under your own control 


Equipment ... With a known supply of cush ready to use 
New or Used when you need it. It eliminates the possibility 
We will finance all your that any delay in turning wartime assets 
purchases of new or used into cash can hold you back in the race for 


machinery and equipment — 

- “~ civilian markets. 
from manufacturers or the 
pee 8 — vr Take the first step now. Write, wire or tele- 
uniform, low-cost plan wi ° 
payments over a period of phone the nearest office listed below and let us 


years. Details on request. give you full information. 


Commercial Credit Company 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 
Baltimore * New York = Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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HELP SHORTEN THE WAR 


ss. 


svery 
ke eve 
| Ma -ount | 
minute co” 
on the job 








For a big step toward 
| BETTER PROTECTION 








HE LITTLE FELLOW knows and wants 
ood protection when he sees it. 
hak business men who have experienced 
its benefits, know Hardware Mutuals 
policy back of the policy gives them better 
insurance protection. 
The phe back of the pee is simply 
a way of doing business that makes your 
interests our first consideration. It pro- 
vides a type of service that in thorough- 
going fairness and cooperation extends 
beyond the mere written stipulations of 
the policy. For example, in Workmen’s 
Compensation and Liability Insurance, 
acomplete safety engineering ‘an 
is tailored to your individua 
plant needs. Claims are handled 
promptly —always in a sympa- 
thetic, equitable way that fosters 
good industrial relations. 


XK 
Cea s* 


The policy back of the policy safeguards 
your interests also in other types of 
insurance —Automobile, Fire and allied 
lines, Burglary, Plate Glass, General Lia- 
bility, etc. And remember this important 
fact: Dividend savings, made possible by 
insuring only selected risks, have been 
returned to policyholders. These total 
over $87,000,000.00 since organization. 

Experienced, full-time representatives 
provide convenient, nation-wide access to 
improved service and savings with the 
policy back as policy. Send today for a 
free copy of our timely Guide to Help You 
Employ Disabled Veterans. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Poimt, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * 


Owatonna, Minn. 


x Offices Coast to Coast 


Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 





| things up in other ways. Now all s 





| cent of each total granted to a dep 


| out whether the law was needed, 


















































now Under Secretary of the Tres 
who resigned to bring Smith in. he, 
he was so busy in his Treasury jo} 
he had neither time nor inclination 
it. None of Smith’s predecessors } 
ever asked for enough money to n 
the Budget a real going concern, for t 
reasons: 

They hesitated to ask for more m 


ey coincidentally with suggesting tj 
other agencies get less money 
There was no weight of autho 
behind the Budget Bureau anyhoy 
But Mr. Smith asked for and got 
money he needed. Now he has 600 « 


ployees. They go out and get thin 
When we first went to war, it was 
their studies that the Presid 
able to base many of his rec 

tions for funds needed. The\ 
eyes at the bomb bays in the new plag 


and suggested that the bays had } 
be made big enough for the bombs to 
through. Plans for an airfield in Afr 
were revised after they had take 


at the plans and the field. They are n 
working out a scheme by whi surp 
employees can be ousted from desks ¢ 
salaries when the war ends 


New laws are coordinated 


THE Bureau performs the functi¢ 
formerly vested in the Federal Boar 
Surveys and Maps, which was ak 
ished, and controls the collection 
issue of government statistics and 


Government’s printing and binding. 
the olden days the head of a departmg 
agency or organization might feel 
need for a new law. Thereupon his leg 
lative officer wrote a draft and sen 
to Congress. On the theory that 
knew what he wanted, it was usud 
made into law. No one bothered to f 


whether it conflicted with laws then 
the books, or whether it might n 


legislative desires go through his ha 
first—then to the President as a recd 
mendation—then to Congress. 

In the same fashion, government ff 
services are examined. If improvem 
are needed or agencies fail to coo 
nate, recommendations are made. 

At the moment an inquiry is be 
made into the questionnaires which h 
so annoyed business men. 

Mr. Smith finds that the business 
who get into the Government are 
great lovers of questionnaires. 

“You wouldn’t think so. But 
write longer and more detailed q 
tionnaires than the regulars, and de 
them more positively.” 

He comments, however, that: 

“The heads of departments def 
their files and their personnel to 
very death.” 

One shot remains in the Smith loc 

When Congress has appropria 
money and placed it to the credit of 
agencies in the Treasury, he has 
authority to make sure that the mo 
is being spent for the purposes set f4 
in the law. Therefore he retains ten 
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+A NEW PAYROLL PROBLEM 
_ FOR YOUR BUSINESS! 


> 


The growing problem of fast, efficient payroll handling will 
become further complicated on January 1, 1945, when the 
Individual Income Tax Act of 1944 goes into effect. Deter- 
mining employees’ taxes to be withheld from wages will be 
more complex than it now is. 


Because tax determination must come first, less time will be 
left for actual writing of the payroll. A new peak will develop — 
p , unless measures are taken to prevent it. . 


To help you overcome present payroll writing difficulties and 
avoid new ones, Burroughs offers a comprehensive new study, 
“Payroll Peaks,” packed with consfructive suggestions. Burroughs 
also offers help in computing employees’ withholding taxes on 
and after January 1, 1945, in the form of government-approved 
withholding tax tables for weekly, bi-weekly, monthly and 
semi-monthly payroll periods. You will get much benefit from 
these latest Burroughs helps. Send for them today. 


iated 


Burroughs 


IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


WITHHOLDING TAX TABLE—MONTHLY 
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mam ‘end for these FREE helps 


Payroll Peaks’’—an unusually comprehensive bookle 
me yaphically describing the 

of payroll peaks—and mea 

uses several complete payro 

proj ri nerits and their suitability t 

ee BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

Pos Withholding Tax Tables—for establishing withholding DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 

ox figures as prescribed by the Individual Ir a 0 Send me your new booklet, “Payroll Peaks.” 

the Att of 1944, effective Jar ry ; da lali-te Mel: 0 Send me____withholding tax tables for ( ) weekly, (  ) bi-weekly, 
es set fe eavy card stock, these easily-read bracket table ' { )monthly,( —_) semi-monthly periods. 

ins ten great venience to employers who e tt Name 
0 a oMpute the exact ta e h emp YeE e c 
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LOWER WATER LEVELS 
with a Peerless 
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i 
PUMP FROM 
WELLS OF 
ANY DEPTH | 











Water levels are receding in many 
parts of America. This critical sit- 
uation was discussed most force- 
fully in a recent issue of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. It’s a prob- 
lem that confronts many pump 
users—perhaps you. 

To tap the lower water levels you 
need a Peerless Deep Well Pump. 
Look ahead. Make provision for a 
dependable source of water for 
years to come by going deeper for 
your water. Peerless Pumps will 
lift water from any depth and can 
be installed to meet the receding 
water levels. Some are installed 
more than 900 feet deep. 


a 
Peerless Pump heads are designed 
and engineered to carry the load. 
The Peerless Moturbo Head, with 
its built-in, hollow-shaft motor, 
water-cooled, over-size bearings 
and the shaft with oil or water-lu- 
bricated bearings, insures econom- 
ical operation and high efficiency. 


PEERLESS 





PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
301 W. Ave. 26, Los Angeles 31, Calif. ¢ 1250 
Camden Ave. S.W., Canton 6, Ohio @ Other 
Factories: San Jose 5, Fresno 16, California 








|} them 


ment—or organization or agency—in 
a reserve fund. If an emergency arises, 
he can loosen up as needed. If no emer- 
gency appears the reserve fund is held 
intact to the fourth quarter of the year. 
Then the activities of the departments, 
etc., are gone over. If one of them needs 
more money, it is granted. If not, it is 
turned into the Treasury at the end of 
the year. Last year’s turn-in came to 
$415,000,000. 

So it may be that some people in the 
Government do not love him. Few ball 
players ever professed handsome ad- 
miration for an umpire. For all his 
blandness and his kindly exterior, the 
Director seems not to worry. He tells, 
in fact, an incident which seems to illus- 
trate this attitude of the office holders. 
When he was Director of the Budget in 
Michigan practically every one in the 
state with money enough to buy gas had 
a special automobile tag with some 
fancy initials on it. These tags greatly 
improved the egos of the car-owners. A 
Jones with an “XYZ 200,171” tag felt 
himself a social cut above a Brown with 


| a mere “Michigan 200,172.” These spe- 


cial tags cost the state considerable 
money for manufacture and bookkeep- 
ing. Various attempts to do away with 
had gotten precisely nowhere. 


| Somehow this letter from Smith to Gov- 


ernor Frank Murphy got into the news- 


| papers: 


“T am,” wrote the Director, “a found- 
ing member of the Society of Budg- 


| eters. I therefore ask that a tag be 


issued to me bearing this inscription: 
“3.0.5. INO, 2." ” 
Let’s look a little at this man who isn’t 


loved. 


Worked with Kansas youngsters 


HE began life in Lawrence, Kan., 56 
years ago. His family lacked a good 
deal of money and, when he was a 


| youngster, he worked in the fields like 





other Kansas youngsters. He learned to , 


be a pretty good stone mason, brick- 
layer, carpenter and cabinetmaker be- 
tween times. The dark and attractive 
Lillian Mayer Smith, to whom he was 
married in 1926, says that one reason 
she fell in love with him is that he has 
a fine tenor voice. Mr. Smith plays this 
suggestion down when it is placed be- 
fore him, with blushes. He does not, 
however, deny her further statement 
that each morning as she walked to her 
classes in the University of Kansas she 
used to see him hanging by his heels 
from a rafter in the new house he was 
building for his father between studies 
—and singing magnificently. 

It is admitted that he did hang by his 
heels as charged. He does not say 
whether this exercise was timed to oc- 
cur as Miss Mayer walked past each 
morning. Mrs. Smith is now engaged in 
war work. They have four lively and 
energetic children. 

And the Smiths now have a farm. 

The Director often worked 14 hours 
a day when he was first getting the 
newly engined Bureau of the Budget to 
work. A four o’clock in the morning 
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finish was not unusual. He ha 
around the clock. One reason for 
is that he has always been intensely 
terested in the business of budget 
Before he came to Washington he 
been a budgetary expert of on 
and another for 15 years, or ever gj 
he joined the Detroit Bureau of q 
ernmental Research in 1926. Thj 


nls 


wor 


privately supported organization 

the purpose of finding out what 
wrong. Gov. Frank Murphy—later 
torney General of the U. S. and noy 
associate justice of the Supreme cq 


of the United States—picked him t 
out what specifically was wr 
the Michigan budget. 


He led all the lists 


ALL the figures of the tripartite } 
seemed to be right but the 
terrible. When the Reorganization 
was passed in 1939, and Daniel W 
indicated that he had had enough 
President asked his friends to look q 
the field and pick out some good 
who might be considered for th: 
of Director, with improved and enla 
facilities for bossing the new bur 
Mr. Smith’s name led every list 

He may not be loved. But it 
that a good many good men know 

For a time he could relax fro 
long hours by working on: his | 
turning lathe and, during a moder 
slack spell, he bought a wreck of ah 
in Arlington and made it over in 
pleasant modern home. Then he fou 
Virginia farm which for 200 years 
been running down in the hands 
single family. For two days each w 
when the budget does not get in his 
he works and supervises. He boug 
second hand tractor which ust 
stopped working in the middle of 
south field and personally tinkered i 
to good behavior. He had a grand cr 
corn this year, weather conditions b 
allowed for. He is constantly in an 
ment at the progress which has 
made in the science of agriculture 
he used to fork hay into a barn, al 
proud of his field of “wong,” which 
barley the scientists of the Depart 
of Agriculture found in the Far E: 
a finer barley than American far 
have been raising. 

It is a good bet that he will be tr 
out the new Russian wheat, which 
not need replanting for 25 or 30 y 
and makes a good crop every year. 
best moments of his life are whe 
sits on his front porch and looks 
every acre of his big farm. In a roc 
chair. He says of himself: 

“T have never thought that I was 
smart. But we are trying to imple 
good government and stifle bad. 
budget office, if it is worth a damn 
run counter to the social forces 
democracy. In peace or war, g00d # 
agement lies at the core. That is my 
tribution.” 

Sometimes he votes Democratic. 

If there is such a thing as a £° 
ment housekeeper he is it. But he 4 
if any one likes the man with the b 





























1 be tr HE stirring “Song of the South” today is a thrilling “delivers the goods”... because 45.000 men and women 
. Victory tune... keyed to the speed and needs of a of the Southern have cleared the tracks for war. 


year. 2ation at war... and sung in perfect harmony. Yes, there’s “harmony” on the Southern home front 

; pi Its agriculture is flourishing. Tireless Southern farm- ... the harmony of Southern farmers, industrialists, 

a rock °TS, Taising fighting food, are performing miracles of railroaders, men and women in.all walks of life work- 
production on their fertile fields. ing together, planning together — 

I was . . ° ° 4 . 

implel Its industry is booming as never before. Skilled To speed Victory! To help build a greater, finer 

» bad workmen in its busy factories are working day and Southland after this war is won! 

damn } ~ 2 

bc: night to fashion the weapons of war. Leak Med... Lenk Seush! 

good f Its transportation service is efficient, dependable. 

‘ismY@@ Day and night, rain or shine, the Southern Railway CrmeeT E. Mores 

— 

oratic. President 
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Can We Have Too 


By JUNIUS B. WOOD 


CURRENT TALK of surplus 
food and proposals for con- 
trols are premature and dan- 


gerous to our war effort 


Dors the United States face a farm 
crisis—not a crisis of shortage but a 
crisis of surplus—and what can be 
done? From Washington come stories 
that the country not only has more farm 
products than it can consume at home 
or give away abroad but that each year, 
even each month, is increasing the sur- 
plus. They conjure up a terrifying pic- 
ture of farmers diligently piling up 
wheat, cotton, steers and other tidbits of 
life until they and hungry mankind 
vanish in a flood of food and fiber. 

All is confusion. War Food Adminis- 
tration is panicky over farm surpluses 
while James F.. Byrnes, director of War 
Mobilization, urges Congress to appro- 
priate $2,000,000,000—others want $3,- 
000,000,000—to offset the influences of 
anticipated price-depressing surpluses 
and to curtail acreage of some crops. 
The President instructs the Secretary 
of Agriculture, who says there is too 
much food production, to provide farms 
for 1,000,000 demobilized soldiers to 
produce more food. 

The housewife hears over the radio 
that the country has so much food that 
a population increase of 50,000,000 is 
needed, but she can still tramp to half a 
dozen stores and not get all she wauts 
for a small family. 

WFA says the pork surplus is sc 
large that rationing is removed but the 
Department of Labor reports that one- 
third of the country’s stores have no 
pork to sell. WFA records 7,000,000 
more cattle than ever before in the na- 
tion’s history and cold storage ware- 
houses filled to 85 per cent of capacity, 
but the housewife may find no beef in 
the store and must come early to get 
even two ounces of butter. 

No pancakes for breakfast but 138,- 
168,000 pounds of butter are in the 
warehouses—one pound for every man, 
woman and child in the country and an 
extra pound for every family with a 
man overseas. 

WFA begs everybody to eat eggs— 
just sold 15,200 pounds at 1% cents to 
a shoe factory—while the cook who 
needs one—‘“Not so ripe, please’”—may 
pay 70 cents for a dozen. 

In 1919, the farmer was prosperous. 
In 1932, the pendulum swung the other 
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Human behavior and the vagaries of nature combine to turn crop 
surplus to shortage and back again with startling rapidity 


way. That was diagnosed as a surplus 
and for eight years a surplus was 
“viewed with alarm.” Then it was dis- 
covered that the surplus was a short- 
age and the War Food Administration 
was created to increase production. 
Consumption was rationed at the same 
time. This year, surplus again is the 
dragon to be slain. 


Nature may cut surplus 


THE Government’s agricultural and 
food experts figure this year’s surplus 
down to decimals. Unless something is 
done, they foresee disaster to the farm- 
ers and to the rest of the country. As to 
just what should be done, they have not 
decided, though several plans are sug- 
gested. 

Others do not share the gloomy fore- 
bodings of ruin from abundance. They 
go by the theory that nature repeats 
and that crops move in cycles. They do 
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not anticipate a continuously increasing 
surplus of agricultural production. In 
fact, many of them contend that ther 
is no serious surplus at present, | 
under the incentive of war production 

Estimating crops for next yea! 
alone for several years ahead, is read- 
ing the future from a crystal ball. There 
are too many unknown factors. No slide 
rule can compute the vagaries of nature 
or human behavior. 

Our Food Administration has the 
benefit of the Agriculture Department's 


organization and experience with crop 
reports blanketing the country and 
carefully worked out conclusions. 
other country has an organization 


which equals it. It is as efficient as hu- 
man ability can make it, but that leaves 
it far from perfection. 

Take eggs, for instance: 

When WFA’s “viewing with alarm” 
changed from surpluses to shortages 
eggs were put on the production menu 
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t Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ for efficiency 
var production flies proudly 
tthe GM Diesel plant in Detroit. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY WAR BONDS 


GM DIESELS SERVE WHEREVER AMERICA NEEDS POWER 


America’s fighting Engineers and Seabees 
really work miracles. Sand dunes are 
leveled. Jungles are cleared. Landing 
strips appear overnight. Staggering loads 
are moved over land and sea. 


Helping them work these miracles are 
General Motors Diesel engines. 


Because these engines are rugged and 
dependable, they get the toughest kinds 
of jobs to do. 


Because they take so little fuel, they 








DIESEL 
POWER 

















save precious transport space. 


Because they have been designed for 
simplest maintenance, they stay on the 
job and keep on the go. 


War is a tough proving ground for en- 
gines. It shows their mettle, reveals their 
stamina. As they perform their wartime 
tasks, these GM Diesels are proving the 
service they will continue to render in 
the many civilian needs for dependable, 
economical power after the war. 


ENGINES. . 15 to 250 H. Pp... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 
_ ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H. P. .. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


a a en P ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, fil. 


Fee eS ites, 


———— 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics fixed 
a goal. A goal in this instance is the 
quantity of a specified commodity which 
should be produced in a given period, 
usually a year. The Bureau seldom is 
wrong in fixing goals—tastes and appe- 
tites are fairly constant—and it says 
the estimate for 1944 came within a few 
omelets of the eggs which will be con- 
sumed. 


Hens lay a surplus 


ONCE having fixed the goal, the eco- 
nomists must retire and leave produc- 
tion to nature. The farmer who raises 
poultry for a business, mother who gets 
the egg money for a new dress or a con- 
tribution to foreign missions and the 
4-H boys and girls who are not slouches 
at farming, took over. The result was 
that, in August of this year, 323,049,000 
hens, or 6,020,000 more than in the same 
month of last year—less than one extra 
hen for every farm—were scratching 
in barnyards and victory gardens when 
not taking time off to lay eggs. Poultry 
feed had been short and, according to 
the rules, there should not have been 
any increase, but there it was. 

More than that, the hens fell into the 
spirit of the race and each one laid more 
eggs than she or her sister contributed 
in August of last year. As a result, the 
country had 2,425,000,000 more eggs for 


who fixed the goal knew how many eggs 
would be eaten but could not tell what 
the hens would do—or the farmers or 
the weather. So surpluses come and go. 

Last year, finding an onion in a store 
was as exciting as biting on a pearl in 
an oyster. This year our food pundits 
coax housewives to buy onions to hang 
in cellars so stores will get rid of them. 
It is not entirely because farmers have 
planted more acres in onions but be- 
cause this is a better growing year and 
each acre has sprouted more onions. 
Next year may be the opposite; grow- 
ers already prophesy another shortage. 

Nature is like that. This was a big 
crop year but poor ones will come—less 
acreage planted, drouths or floods, un- 
seasonable frosts or other hazards of 
weather. Mankind has never balanced 
farm production and consumption 
through the years. The best that nations 
have done, from the days of ancient 
Egypt, is to conserve the surplus of the 
fat years for the lean ones. 

The farmer shapes his plans for fu- 
ture years. The hen which lays the eggs 
of this year will end in a stew and others 
will take her place. Last year, under the 
urge to produce more eggs, 544,263,000 
pullets and chicks were on the farms. 
This year, with an egg surplus, there 
are 135,000,000 fewer, fair indication 
that the egg glut will not continue. 

War needs have both stimulated pro- 





EWING GALLOWAY 


While surpluses of many foods are reported, the customer 


is puzzled to find shortages on the shelves of the retailer 


the first eight months of 1944, than in 
the same months of 1943. 

WFA had guaranteed a price to the 
egg producer for what he could not sell 
on the market. It bought billions of 
eggs, dried some, froze others and kept 
more in cases until they popped. About 
7,000,000 cases were on its hands. Those 
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duction and produced reserves of farm 
products. They are separate problems. 
One is to get rid of the reserves when 
peace comes. The other is to gauge fu- 
ture production to balance consump- 
tion. WFA says the latter is the big 
problem, requiring long range planning. 
We'll look at its figures: 
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Studies of the Bureau of Agri 
Economics fix present farm prod 
in the United States at 138 per cent 9; 
the prewar average from 1935 to 19239 
Lend-lease demands will 4d sh 
eventually disappear. Last Jul) 
were only half of July, 1943. Th ‘ 
riors will come home and continue eat-§ 
ing—but not as much. A soldier con-§ 
sumes 5% pounds a day, but as a ciyjj-9 
ian he will account for only 31% pounds,.§ 
Those are WFA figures. Others put thell 
civilian average at 4 pounds per day 
We'll take WFA’s reduction of tw 
pounds per day. 

If the civilian population is m- 
ing three-fourths of present farm pro-3yg". 
duction, its consumption is 1031: perjiiiiid 
cent of the prewar total. Whether that i 
will change depends on the effect of re-# 
moving ration restrictions, changed 
consumer buying power, increased pop- 
ulation and other factors which cannot 
be reduced to percentages. Allowing 
that one-fifteenth of the soldier’s share 
is lost in shipwrecks or handling, as a 
civilian he’ll still dispose of 12 per cent 
of prewar eating. BAE also expects pro- 
duction to drop automatically from 138 
to 126, when the war ends. A table 
makes it clearer: 




















Present production on 1935-9 basis 138 
Anticipated postwar production 126 
Civilian consumption 103.5 
Returned military 12.17 116 
Possible surplus, 1935-9 basis 10% 
Possible surplus, 1944 basis 6% 


That is the slide rule pictur: 
WFA’s figures. With the unknown fac- 
tors, a six per cent margin is too small 
for future safety. The happy day when 
the boys come marching home is stil 
in the future, demobilization will be 
gradual and no abrupt halt in demands 
for farm products need be anticipate 
from that cause. 


We may eat the reserves 


THE present stock piles, reserves for 
war emergencies, are the big contribut 
ing cause for fear of continued farn 
surpluses. The reserves are immense but 
the fears for their effect may be mort 
psychological than real. Though larg« 
they will be needed until the war ends 
Before that time they may have melt 
away. 

In a report to President Roosevelt | 
September 7, Mr. Byrnes stated that 
with victory in Europe, military foo 
procurement of 8,000,000 tons a yeal 
would be halved and American civilial 
reserves of 5,500,000 tons in Englan 
could be reduced to 3,500,000. Adding 
2,000,000 tons of wheat, that makes 
8,000,000 tons to get rid of, a lot of food 
but only enough to feed 12,500,004 
civilians for a year. 

Mr. Byrnes added that Allied Military 
Government would take 1,200,000 ton 
of this food and United Nations Relie 
and Rehabilitation Administration 2, 
700,000 tons. Mr. Byrnes jumped the § 
on the Army which had cherish 
AMG’s needs as a military secret wh! 
a week later at Montreal, Herbert 
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Why should heart disease strike 
Sa, man of health and vitality? 
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Well, the doctor explained, you know 

ve affects your face and hands and 
r, Over the years, your heart grows 

too, so that it may be less able to 
t the demands of strenuous living. 
faless you learn to know and live within 
pacities of your heart, you may 
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Sudden exertion is a thing to avoid. 


serious coronary heart disease even 
the very prime of life. 


ust what is coronary heart dis- 


° 
ure on ase Fr 


wn fac- 

o small Coronary heart disease simply means 
y whenjifat the walls of the coronary arteries— 
stillMiat is, the arteries feeding the heart 
will be scle—have hardened up a bit, become 
ores ‘Wicker, and have lost some of their elas- 
ne ity. As a result, the heart muscle re- 
“ves less blood and thus less food and 
ven. Naturally, if you then make ex- 

yes ‘ 


sive demands on your heart, you're 
‘ves for biting trouble. 

Coronary heart disease is the most 
mmon form among men past forty. 
fen at younger ages you should watch 
rsuch possible warning symptoms as 
aessive fatigue, shortness of breath, 
ist pains, or oppression near the heart. 






























Nhat can be done about it? 


First, see your doctor and be guided 
yhis advice. If the attack is severe, he 
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It’s wise to get at least 8 hours sleep 
every night. 


Ky prescribe a period of complete rest 
bed 
The doctor will surely recommend the 


r, ay ' . 
; les for living which everyone over forty 


would be wise to follow as a PRECAU- 
TION against heart disease. 

For example, the doctor will advise 
moderation in all things. He will stress 
the importance of avoiding sudden ex- 
ertion—of not trying to be a “week-end 
athlete”—the wisdom of getting plenty 
of sleep and avoiding overweight. Peri- 





Walking, in mcderation, offers pleasure 
without strain. 


odic physical examinations will probably 
be recommended, including X-ray, labo- 
ratory, or other tests. 


Must patients become invalids? 


No—so long as they don’t overdo. Di- 
agnosed early, the damage to the heart 
may be negligible. Besides, it should not 
be cause for needless worry. Today, thou- 
sands of people who have heart disease, 


“) “HEART DISEASE...but I’ve 


‘} never been sick in my life!” 








and who take care of themselves, are 
living virtually normal lives. 

Strict self-discipline, to gain freedom 
from all worry and strain, is of primary 
importance. Less competitive forms of 
physical recreation should be found. In 
other words, it is necessary to relax. 

. ° . 
For valuable information concerning the 
hearts of young and old, send for Metro- 


politan’s free booklet, “Protecting Your 


Heart.” 
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‘ 
say thousands of enthusiastic users 


“The Printing Calculator has a combination of features which now seem 
indispensable compared with former methods of calculating.” 


“As we continue to use it, we discover more and more values in the 
printed tape.” 

“The combination of calculator and adding machine in one unit is both 
valuable and unusual.” 

““We have been pleasantly surprised at how quickly our people mastered 
its Operation.” 

“Its ease of operation, combined with complete printed proof record of 
each calculation, saves much time and is really something to marvel at.” 


“We lean pretty heavily on the Printing Calculator, and we feel that 
dollar for. dollar or by amount of space occupied, it is the most worth- 
while money-saver in our office.” 


EACH SEPARATE SENTENCE above comes from a different owner of a 
Printing Calculator...unsolicited words of praise—a few out of hundreds. 


But the machine itself is its own best salesman—ready 7) 
now to show you how it can help you save time and 
manpower in the office. Phone our nearest office, or 
write us at Buffalo 5, N. Y. 







The Printing Calculator is available on W’PB approval, to 
help conserve manpower, — war work, maintain neces- 
sary civilian economy. Talk it over with our representative. 


The only PRINTING calculator with automatic division 










































| Lehman, Director General of UNRR, 
| said it could start with 4,500,000 tong 
| exclusive of milk, and 1,000,000 tons g 
| sugar. A few days later, Mr hma 
raised his request and London an 
nounced that England was giving y 


no food there. If any of the &.000.% 


tons survives until V-Day, it wil! not p 
surplus. 

As our armies advance in Europe, r¢ 
ports are that liberated countries ar 


not as near starvation as expected an 
that Allied countries, except the Sovie 
Union, have one-third more food tha 
before the war. England already ha 
signed agreements for food from Ca 
ada, Australia and New Zealan 
While Europe may not need basic foodg 
its undernourished children, the sick an 
even adults lack fats, oils, sugar, me: 
and dairy products. Even Russia, whic 
wants seeds and farm machinery, co: 
tinues to get five per cent of our buttey 
Also, world prices are above those « 
the Combined Food Board and any su 
| plus here may move rapidly. 





Large supplies held here 


IN addition to stock piles in othe 
allied countries, WFA and its associate 
agency, Commodity Credit Corporatio: 
have stocks in this country to satisf 
both lend-lease and military deman 
and to support farm prices. WFA hol 
2,000,000 tons of food, appraised ¢ 
$600,000,000, while CCC has $868,000, 
000 worth with a correspondingly large 
tonnage. WFA retires into secrecy whe 
asked to itemize its holdings but CCQ 
lists among its price-supporting items 
$165,000,000 worth of wheat and $136; 
000,000 worth of sugar. (It also list 
$200,000,000 worth of cotton and $1158 
000,000 worth of wool.) 


tary stores are a secret. They ar 
planned for V-Day. Too close an esti 
mate might be converted into month 


to disclose the General Staff’s date fo 
that day. Mr. Byrnes says military foo 
procurement is 8,000,000 tons a yea 
and WFA sets it at 15 per cent of th 
nation’s total farm production. Neithe 
Army nor Navy ever is caught wit 
empty warehouses. How the surplus wi 
be disposed of when the military shrink 
to peace strength also is a secret 
When discussion of surpluses ge 
down to specific farm commodities 
there is wide disagreement betwee 
| WFA and producers, farm organiza 
tions, processors, distributors, consumé 
groups and many others who have mo! 
|than passing experience with the sub 
ject. In general, their only agreeme! 
is that surpluses in cotton, wool, drie 
peas and wheat may be a problel! 
though some are sure the latter will 2 
reduced by feeding and other demands 
Others propose international agreé 
ments to fix quotas for each country, 
world wheat cartel, passing on anothe 
headache to the treaty makers. 
A fat volume would be needed to 14 
cord the pros and cons for every co 
modity on this year’s changing surp! 
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An emergency is the test of strength 


— : 
f course follows that the bigger 


kemergency, the more significant 1s 


eiest... This is particularly true of 


n kind of emergencies which have 

wfronted the Aetna during its first 

5S years, and some of which aré 
n this page. 


ule these catastrophes could not 
tanticipated, one thing we could 
ddid do was to maintain adequate 
uncial strength beyond legal re- 
urements. That is why no policy- 
ider has ever suffered loss because 


+ 


‘failure of the Aetna to meet its 
bugations, 


u frequently hear your local agent 
| } ) £ 


or broker say that he is placing your 
insurance with “‘old line’’ companies. 
This phrase refers to the Aetna and 
other capital stock companies that 
have stood the test of time. In select- 
ing such companies your local agent 
is looking after your interests through 
farseeing eyes. 


He knows that when your insurance 
is with a capital stock company such 
as those comprising Aetna Insurance 
Group, it is backed by both a paid-in 
capital and surplus. You are never 
liable for assessment. 


2 e * 
Don’t Guess About Insurance 


—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 


Since 16179 





through conflagra- 
tions, wars and 


financial depressions, no policyholder 
has ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet its obligations: 


WARS 
1846 


Mexican 
War 


1861 
Civil 
War 
1898 
Spanish- 
American 
War 


1917 
World 
War! 

1941 
World 





War 2 





CONFLAGRATIONS 


1835—New York City 
1845—New York City 
1851 —San Francisco 
1866—Portland, Me. 
1871 —Chicago 
1872—Boston 

1877 —St. John, N. B. 
1889—Seattle; Spokane 
1901 —Jacksonville, Fla. 
1904 —Baltimore 

1906 —San Francisco 
1908 — Chelsea 
1914—Salem 

1941 —Fall River 


| DEPRESSIONS 
1819 


1837 
1843 
1857 
1873 
1893 
1907 
1921 
1929 
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Think of what YOU can 
rofo Mahdi MisleMil-h anil 4) 2) i= 
electric HEAT unit 





You can coil it around pipes, valves, noz- 
zles, cylinders. You can spiral it around 
molds, You can fit it to odd contours or 
zigzag it on flat surfaces. 

Engineering departments of a score of 
the biggest chemical, electrical and in- 
dustrial companies in America already 
have found new and unexpected uses 
for this revolutionary H. & A. “serpen- 
tine” unit. Of metal-ceramic construc- 
tion, it can be made in varying lengths 
and diameters...and in capacities of 
from a fraction of a watt to 15-20 watts 
per lineal inch. Exact temperatures up 
to 1000° F. can be maintained. 

More than 500,000 H. & A. Heaters of 
various types are in use, meeting the 
most exacting requirements. Our broad, 
practical experience may be of help in 
solving your specific problem. 






SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET 
“Controlled Electric Contact § 
Heat.’ Write H. & A. Engi- 
neering Dept., 100 Leroy Ave., ' 
Buffalo 14, New York. 
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or shortage lists. A few high spots are 


| typical. 


Invisible beef in the shops contrasts 
with reports of 82,000,000 cattle on 
ranges and farms, compared to previous 
highs of 73,000,000 in 1918, and 74,000,- 
000 in 1934. At the same time, the census 
of cattle being fattened for market shows 


| only 42 per cent of last year, 700,000 








fewer. 

How much of the cattle surplus is due 
to shrewd marketing and how much to 
government price fixing is anybody’s 
guess. One explanation is that it is cheap- 
er to keep cattle on the range than to 
gamble on the expense of feeding or to 
sell and get into higher income tax 
brackets. On the other hand, if price 
support is removed when peace comes, 
range herds must be sacrificed at a loss. 
Also, there may be a drouth and no sur- 
plus, as often before. Some dairymen 
complain that shortage of help and feed 
forces them to sell milk cows for 
slaughter and WF A produces figures to 
show that 59,000,000 tons of milk pro- 
duction is 16 per cent above record and 
that it has enough dried milk to make 
the muddy Missouri white. Explana- 
tions are just as conflicting and compli- 
cated for every other commodity. 

Americans are carnivorous but, 
through a year, more pounds of vegeta- 
bles are eaten than of meat. Of nine 
principal vegetables—asparagus, beans, 
beets, carrots, corn, peas, pumpkin, 
spinach and tomatoes—60 per cent en- 





























ters the kitchen doors in 
year’s figures from the can: 
tories show that vegetables ava e f 
family tables will be less tha 
vious year. The total pack will } 
but the division between G 
which has first claim, and civ 
change. Comparative figures ; 
vious years with estimates 194 
are: 





Cases To Government To ; 
1937-41 average 11 an 
1942 65,000,000 9 ’ 
1943 54,700,000 116.7 

1944 88,200,000 79.7 


No surplus is suggested 
fruits or fruit juices. The fruits cover@i 
by the figures are: Apples, applesaudam 
apricots, cranberries, berries, cherri¢ 
citrus, figs, fruit cocktails, olives, p. 
es, pears, pineapples and plums. C 
parisons through the years ar 


Cases To Government To ¢ nd 
1937-41 average 4 | 
1942-3 22,600,000 35.600. 
1943-4 21,100,000 24,900. ( 
1944-5 36,100,000 9 ny 


Public cold storage warehouses he 
208,000,000 pounds of frozen fruits ¢ 
August 1, 46,000,000 pounds more thg 
normal; 906,000,000 pounds of m 
345,000,000 pounds of lard and 222,00 
000 pounds of cheese. In eight months 
this year, civilians used 462,000 to 
more sugar than last year and 





One Man Can Make Hay Now 


An automatic pickup hay baler which 
one man—on the towing tractor—can 
operate has been developed by the In- 
ternational Harvester Company. 
Designed primarily for windrow pick- 
up baling, the baler is also effective for 
stack baling. The width of the pickup is 
54 inches. Self-feeding is accomplished 
by open-end floating auger and packer 
fingers which the maker considered ar. 
improvement over belt or chain cross 
conveyors since the new arrangement 
makes a more positive feed and helps to 


































eliminate the loss of leaves. Autom: 
bale separation is done by needles wh! 
obviate the use of blocks. Two knott¢ 
are designed for use with twine 
An adjustment is provided for 

packer fingers to regulate the plac! 
of material in the bale chamber so as 
make a symmetrical bale regardless 
the material being baled. Neat, fil 
bales weighing from 40 to 65 poum 
can be turned out at three to five bal 
a minute or up to six tons an hour. Ba 
lengths may be 27, 36, or 42 inches. 
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Beike the time me and Slim Bartel 
Sans drivin’ down from Amarillo to 
kn Antone in my li'l ole jalopy. 


az Narn’t no gas rationin’ then, but 
@ee rin out anyways. Right spang 
we middle of the prairie, *thout 
the fshack in sight. 
ked kinda bad to us. But all of 
sudden it begun to blow. Come 
rin’ straight from the North 
Py 
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i Bucks, Son, you hain’t never seen Waz-all, Slim and me jes’ opened 
dnd till you been in a norther. the car doors and that there wind 


pushed us clean to Big Spring. Had 
the brake on, but goldarn if we 
didn’t git a ticket fer speedin’. 


When the boys in the barracks, 
the back room, or the outer office 
“shoot the breeze’ it’s just good 
sport, and facts are the only casu- 
alty. But the wind blows in a dif- 
ferent business 


direction when 


decisions are to be made! 








mall 


Then, facts are the very fabric of 
future plans. And facts, most often, 
are woven of sound figures. Because 
these figures must be accurate, eco- 
nomical, and on-the-dot, it’s easy 
to understand why Management 
relies on Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines and modern 
Comptometer methods. 


The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & 
Company, 1712 N. Paulina Street, 
22 


~~ ms 


Tarrant Manufacturing 


Chicago Ill., is sold exclusively 


by the Comptometer Company. 
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Es, when industry gets that order, it means that our boys will soon 

be coming home with victory in hand and a job in mind. And the 
jobs will be here—because industry will change back to peace pro- 
duction as fast as it went to war. 

And in the change-back, Arr ExPREss will continue to perform a 
service that has become indispensable to industry — the high speed 
delivery of critical material that keeps production at peak efficiency. 
Yes, there’s a use for AIR EXPRESS in every business—and after the 
war, business will find this service greatly expanded for reaching 
world-wide as well as domestic markets. 









SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
‘ AMoney-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


~—_)} 
With additional planes and space available for all types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
foreign countries. And shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express charges—as a result of increased efficiency devel- 
oped to meet wartime demands. 
WRITE TODAY for ‘“‘North, East, South, West’””—an informative booklet that 
will stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, = York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 






Gels there HAST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 





| Jones. He must set a goal for each « rop 


posed to hold a balance between farm 


| tions. Eating habits would change but 
| would not substantially increase tota 
| food consumption. 


| tional 700,000 tons went into indust 
| alcohol. As these are labeled short 
















































trial 
a threatened surplus need not be vic Me a 
with alarm unless the United s 
expects to stand still. 

In his report to the President, 
Byrnes longed for the day when Maryj 
Jones, War Food Administrator, woulq 
announce the farm production goals fo 
1945. 

No platform platitudes for J \dge 


tateg 


ry 


from an annual 3,000,000,000 bushels of 
corn to a few hundred pounds of hops 
and a million tons of peanuts. 

There are many “‘ifs.”’” Next year al- 
ways is a good, normal or bad growing 
year—but which? Nature turns the rain 
or sunshine on and off at its own pleas- 
ure. If machinery needs repair or labor 
is scarce, crops should decrease but 
they haven't. 

Nobody knows all the answers so the 
Government guarantees prices to the 
farmer and livestock raiser for thei 
products. Mr. Byrnes believes $2,000,- 
000,000 will be needed next year. It igs 
also proposed to add another $1,000,- 
000,000 for soil conservation and acre- 
age adjustment. In 1942, the Govern- 
ment contributed $697,000,000, or 4: 
per cent of total farm income. 

Meanwhile, various plans are pro- 


production and consumption: 


1. A slowdown technique which would 
reduce production by marketing quotas 
and limiting acreage. 


2. Subsidize exports, particularly of 
cotton, to undersell competitors ong 
world markets. Foreign countries, how 
ever, may be expected to retaliat 
against dumping. 


3. Distribute surplus food to unem-§§ 
ployed, to low income groups and t 
school lunchrooms. 


4. Abolish rationing and war restric 


5. Maintain consumption at its pres¢ 
ent level, or increase it through bus 
iness and industry which provide em 
ployment and purchasing power. 


A campaign against too abundant 
food is a dangerous doctrine. Better to 
much to eat than hunger and failure 
What is not eaten today may be eateml 
tomorrow, girding the nation with nev 
strength. Laments that there is to 
much food do not convince those whd 
each day see the bare shelves of thé 
stores and the empty bins of the stock 
feeders. 

Thanks to the farmer with his wor 


APs 


AND 













machinery, working long hours, his sons 
and help in the cities or overseas, Amer 
ica has not gone hungry. But none wil 
say he has had too much to eat ane 
none knows what another year will de 
mand. If there is abundance, consump 
tion must, and can, rise through 1 
| dustry and employment. 
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a | TO WEATHER POSTWAR UNCERTAINTY 


Naturally you want to establish yourself 
quickly and permanently in the postwar 
era. To help you, Blaw-Knox offers engi- 


: 7 
ors rl \ 
ih \ 
} . ¥ \ 





ment is fully qualified to render a com- 
plete service from building pilot plants 
to equipment for full scale production. 





se total > , ) ~ ; ‘ 

: y coy eligred Sate - — ti It Blaw-Knox leadership in the origination 

* aiso 1as the facilities anc I ersonne to ond Rbcirosi f a j : f 

& manufacture for you, all or parts of ee a poe ae ee Sey 
ts pres#m your products. fields of industry is a ground for confi- 
gh bus dence that it can be of help to you if your 
ide em# One of the most important activities at business comes within the scope of its 
or, Blaw-Knox is the Process Equipment activities. Many Blaw-Knox products 

a Department, which among other things, now of international reputation were 
bul specializes in the design and manu- originated to fill the needs of one manu- 
tter tor facture of equipment for the carrying out facturer. Perhaps the Blaw-Knox umbrella 
failur of chemical reactions by both the batch of industrial coverage can include worth- 
be eatel and continuous processes. This depart- while services to you. May we talk it over ? 
yith newae 
ose wh BLAW-ANOX 
5 «(OO the 
he stock ; Woz. Woes Was SOs Ge COMPANY 2092 FARMERS BANK BLDG., 

APACEMAKER FOR PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
- ; ee Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 
re ; es Jum WIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, . UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
lS © Rolls and Rolling Mil! Machinery Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills Steel and Alloy Castings 
s, Amer NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION POWER PIPING DIVISION, Prefabricated Piping Systems MARTINS FERRY DIVISION 
one wil Rest snd Cosrasion-Resistant Alloy Castings BLAW-KNOX DIVISION, Chemical & Process Plants & Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts 
t an Equipment, Construction Equipment, Steel Plant Equipment, 

eat an SPECIAL ORDNANCE DIVISION Radio & Transmission Towers . . . General Industrial Products BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION 
- will de Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts pot Mechanisms COLUMBUS DIVISION, Ordnance Mareriel Automaric Sprinklers and Deluge Systems 
. = Five Blaw-Knox Plants bave been awarded the Army-Navy “E” for war-production excellence 


A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 


LANDING BARGES AERIAL BOMBS POWDER PLANTS PIPING POR NAVAL VESSELS 
CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS @ NAVAL CONSTRUCTION CHEMICAL PLANTS 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS GUN SLIDES SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 


SINES 
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Square milk bottles, now in production, require 


only about half as much space as round bottles 


NOT only will mar;re 


> 


. | | 
(Oo see wnhicn aoes 


but the package 
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ymmpeting to Ww 


PackacEs help make sales. In today’s 
seller’s market, their artful aid is not 
particularly needed. Tomorrow, how- 
ever, the story will be different—and so 
will the packages. 

When military requirements are cur- 
tailed and the country faces the neces- 
sity of keeping its expanded facilities 
busy, we will enter an era of intense 
competitive merchandising in which 
new and better packages will play a 
most important part. 

We have learned more in a few 
months about how to pack for every 
purpose, every climate, every type of 
transport than ordinarily we would have 
learned in a generation. 

Emphasis has been on getting the 
goods delivered in proper condition. Ex- 
pense has been secondary. Packaging 
methods hitherto regarded as too cost- 
ly for commercial use have been ex- 
plored and perfected. 

At the same time, shortages of crit- 
ical materials have forced civilian goods 
manufacturers to devise ingenious new 
packages and to utilize alternative ma- 
terials which otherwise they might not 
have considered. Packers have “switched 
for the duration” from metal containers 
to glass, from foil to paper, from cello- 
phane to paper, and so on. 

After victory, what will happen? Will 
paints, oils and varnishes still be sold 
in glass? Will coffee go back to vacuum 
cans? Will chewing gum, tea, chocolate 
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bars and cigarettes find 
glassine as good a wrap- 
per as metal foil? 

Some of the wartime 
innovations will become 
permanent. Products will 
gravitate to the type of 
package most suitable 
for their specific needs 
costs and other factors 
considered. 

But packaging and 
container materials 
which have lost markets 
as a result of the war will 
fight to regain them, and 
those which have won 
new markets will fight 
to retain them. New ma- 
terials will be in the bat- 
ae an at tle, too. 
ae One tough competitive 

engagement will be be- 

}Oo tween cans and glass. 

Before the war, Amer- 
2€ ica opened, emptied and 
discarded more than 45,- 
vor 000,000 cans a day— 
about 17,000,000,000 a 
year—according to the 
Can Manufacturers In- 

stitute. Use of cans was increasing. 

“The consumption of canned vege- 
tables increased 55 per cent from 1925 
to °40,” reports F. J. O’Brien, presi- 
dent of the Institute, “and the consump- 
tion of canned fruits and juices in- 
creased 86 per cent.” 

Cans were invading 
the beverage market. 
“From 1937 to ’41,” says 
Mr. O’Brien, “the sale of 
packaged beer increased 
about 31.7 per cent, but 
the sale of canned beer 
increased 125 per cent.” 

Before Pearl Harbor, 
our annual consumption 
of tin for all purposes 
was about 130,000 tons. 
This has been cut to 
about 75,000 tons. 

Glass has been pinch- 
hitting for metal contain- 
ers on the home front. 
Since 1938, the annual 
production of glass con- 
tainers has gone up from 
about 6,250,000,000 units 
to 14,400,000,000, reports 
the Glass Container As- 
sociation. 

Seventy-two per cent 
more glass containers 
were manufactured in 
1943 than in ’40. But the 
capacity of the average 


The Coming 


‘ Aluminum will be used not only for collapsib 
tubes, such as these, but also for sturdy © 
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container was increased, so that 
cent more volume of product was | 
in glass in ’43 than in '40 

The glass container industry 
to hold on to its increas: 
especially in the food field. 

“For packaging foods, glass } 
tain advantages,” the industry ex 
“It offers variety in shape 
and is transparent.” 

“Transparency is_ all-import 
merchandising processed foods 
the Glass Container Associatio: 
ticularly quality foods. Tests sh 
fruits and vegetables packed i: 
outsell the same products 
containers, even though the p: 
the glass-packed goods is slightly 


er.” 


































































Obstacles being removed 


OBSTACLES have, in the past, held u 
the use of glass in the food field. C 
packing in glass has been greater t 
in tin. Glass has been harder t« < 
subject to breakage. Packers have | 
difficulty getting a good closure for g! 
containers, thus risking spoilage 
The glass industry has been w 
on these problems, feels that it has t! 
licked. Today, the price different 
tween glass and tin is not as gr: 
it used to be—and may be still furt 
reduced by increased production 
improvements in packing methods 
(Continued on page 5i¢ 
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By ART BROWN 








le of the PACKAGES 





Trends that Will Change the Container 


1. Wider variety of goods 
will be packaged: 


A LARGE chain-store organization and a mail or- 
der company plan to package, within reason, every 
item on sale in their retail outlets. Nails, screws, 
gadgets, tools, accessories, foods will be wrapped, 
boxed, bottled, bagged, canned, fastened to cards, 
labeled. An indication of the trend. 

In certain grocery stores and markets, tests are 
being made to find the best way to sell packaged 
meats, fruits and vegetables. Sports wear, play 
clothes, work clothes, even fashion lines will be 
packaged postwar. 

Products such as building materials, now in 
forms which do not permit economical packaging, 
will be offered in new forms which do permit prac- 
tical packaging—tto show them off to advantage, 
to make them easier to handle. 

‘f . . 
e seir-s ce is coming: 
LABOR costs and other costs of doing business will 
be higher postwar. Self-service is one way for the 
retailer tg keep expenses down. 

Already this method, dominant in the food and 
grocery field, has been tried successfully in hard- 
ware and department stores. It promises to invade 
practically every field of retailing. The American 
people like it. 

Self-service has a tremendous bearing on con- 
tainers. In self-service the customer and the goods 
are brought together. Yet the product must get 
maximum display, compel attention, be easy to 
recognize at a distance. 


3. Stores will be modernized: 


EVEN in retail stores which do not lend them- 
selves to self-service, the trend is toward layout 
which brings merchandise closer to consumer. 

Postwar stores will be brighter, will make wider 
use of glass and mirrors for partitions, shelves and 
display stands. Packages and containers must 
be more beautiful to fit in with such glamorous 
surroundings, and must also be readily identifiable 
under various kinds of lighting. 


4. More frozen foods are in sight: 


FROSTED food processors plan to offer 200 
varieties of frozen foods postwar compared with 
75 today, expect annual sales to reach 3,500,000,000 


pounds within five years after victory—an in- 
crease of 400 per cent over present peak. 

Processors estimate that, within five years after 
the war, frosted foods will be sold in 100,000 stores, 
one out of every four retail food outlets in Amer- 
ica. Prices will be low enough to compete with 
quality canned and fresh foods. Present differen- 
tial is about 20 per cent. 

Complete pre-cooked meals will be available. 
Frozen foods will be delivered from door-to-door 
by refrigerator trucks, and will be dispensed auto- 
mat-style by at least one chain of “Frozen Food 
Centers.” 


ore ‘en arm 
on the way 


MERCHANDISERS have found that people like t 
buy “kindred products in one package.’ By com- 
bining goods, which logically belong together, in a 
suitable package, it is possible to create two or 
more potential sales where only one existed befors 

A shirt, for example, can be made to sell a tis 
and handkerchief to match; shaving cream can be 
made to sell lotion and powder to a man who per- 
haps would not buy powder by itself. 


s*s ; ' | y 
C rcnens W 
TOMORROW'S kitchen will be multipurpose—a 
combination kitchen, dining room and laundry 
and will be equipped with time-saving and labor- 
Saving devices. 

Because more packaged goods find their way 
into the kitchen than into any other room in the 
house, there is a direct connection between the 
kitchen and containers. 

The housewife will prefer packages which fit 
into her kitchen, contribute their share to time- 
saving by being easy to open the first time (yet 
tamper-proof), have practical dispensing features, 
take up little space, and look well on her shelves. 
She will perhaps be attracted by packages which 
are suitable for service on the table, and can be 
reused about the house when empty. 


7. Other factors: 


A WIDER selection of articles will be dispensed by 
vending machines. Air transport will expand mar- 
kets for perishable goods. Television will make it 
possible for manufacturers to demonstrate their 
products on home-receiving screens. 
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In cooperation with WPB, the indys. 
try has standardized glass containers 
for staple products, which tends to k 
production costs down and makes fm» 
more economical packing. The ind 
has found a way to blow two containers 
mechanically where only one was blown 
before. This does not double production 
because the machines cannot be Oper- 
ated as fast, but it does lower costs, 

Glass is more uniform, stronger ang 
more dependable than formerly. Glags 
containers are_ better “engineered” 
more scientifically designed, are light 
er, tougher, less likely to break. Closures 
have been improved. 

The glass industry is counting on the 
fact that many packers, forced to accept 
glass as a wartime necessity, have 
learned how to handle it, have lost their 
former. prejudices against it. 

The glass industry also has its eye on 
the beverage field and will reintroduce 
and promote its throw-away bottle 
which before the war proved cheap | 
enough to compete with the can. 

The can industry is equally confident 
of its future. 

“For many years, steel-and-tin con- 
tainers have held an important place in 
the American scheme of things,” says 
the Can Manufacturers Institute, “a 
place which we fully believe will become 
increasingly important. 

“Cans are here to stay,” the Institute 
holds, “because they are easy to carry, 











easy to open, to heat, to ice—and easy 
to dispose of.” 
THE THREADS on which the destiny of a free nation depends are Tests conducted by the Continental 


now creating the machines of war which will bring America new 
greatness. 

These strong steel threads which are helping make tanks, planes, 
P.T. Boats in enemy-crushing volumes will soon be devoted to 





Peace. Autogiro taxicabs, message-taking telephones, television, 
to mention a few possible developments, will raise our living 
standards to undreamed-of heights. 


This is the postwar era for which all America fights and works 





... an era of traditional Freedom of Enterprise, Freedom of Initia- Since 
tive, and Freedom of Competition . . . a new epoch of happiness lege } 
and security that approaches the Utopian. the r 

Today the Detroit Tap & Tool Company is busy producing such whic 
Threads of Destiny. This is why the threads of Ground Taps, Hobs, ries. 


ELANESE CELLULOID CORP, 


Gages and Special Threading Tools we produce, must be strong Moisture-proof plastic boxes make clea 


threads of amazing accuracy and unqualified workmanship. It is ideal containers for repair parts stro! 
a trust which the Detroit Tap & Tool Company accepts—a promise 1 
for the future which is best answered by our accomplishments of Can Company in cooperation with the | 
the past. | Army show that: “Dehydrated vegeta- US a 


bles and fruits retain their original 
flavor, vitamin content and form best 
when packed in metal containers and 
hermetically sealed in inert atmosphere 
—nitrogen or carbon dioxide.” 

Dehydrated foods will offer a big field 
| for cans after the war, the industry be- 

lieves, when dehydration processes will 
be vastly improved and more and better 
dehydrated foods available. 

The can industry has worked out a 
new electrolytic process of coating steel 
8432 BUTLER AVENUE * DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN with tin which saves up to two-thirds 


erate the tin that was used i t-di 
LET’S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK — Buy More Bonds aS * oe ee . 






Send for your free copy of “Threads of Destiny,” a new 
booklet tracing the development of the machine screw 
thread. Please make your request on your company letterhead. 
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GROUND TAPS * GROUND THREAD HOBS - THREAD GAGES + SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 56 NATION'S BUSINESS A 
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Thinking Americans Today. 7 
ARE NOT TOO FREE WITH FREE SPEECH 


Since our republic was founded, no privi- 
lege has been guarded more jealously than 
the right to talk things over—a right for 
which men had fought in vain for centu- 
ries. The more viewpoints discussed, the 
clearer our national vision and the 


stronger our national unity. 


Today, public opinion in America asks 
us all to protect our privilege. It warns us 


* 


* 


against spreading rumors thoughtlessly 
or circulating information helpful to the 
enemy. It urges us to challenge the person 
with “inside information on the war” by 
asking him, “‘Where did you get your 
facts?”’ It reminds us that the enemy lays 
important plans by piecing together little 
scraps of offhand information. There is 
no such thing as unimportant gossip. 


* 


Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manufacture of: 
Rubber - Aluminum - Medicines - B Complex Vitamins - Hospital Diets 
Baby Foods + Bread and other Bakery products + Vitamin-fortified 
cattle feeds » Batteries - Paper » Soap and Textiles—to name a few. 


Budweiser 


‘TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


© 1944 
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When a product maintains 
the character that people 
respect, they are quick to 
demand it. Generations ago, 
the makers of Budweiser set 
a standard—distinctive in 
taste, pure, good and dis- 
tinguished for its uniform 
quality. That’s why people 
everywhere have agreed that 
Budweiser is “something 
more than beer’. No won- 
der it is the most popular beer 
in history. 
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“Finish ‘em by 5 o'clock ? 









No task is too great for the men 
and women who use Monroes. 
Everything about a Monroe 
speeds work and eases the oper- 
ator’s job .. . its simplicity, its 
“Velvet Touch” and fast per- 
formance, its compact convenient 
size; and the figuring short cuts 
that become second nature to a 
Monroe operator. 


Business depends on Monroe 
in all phases of figuring and 





Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


Thats casy/” 


accounting; payroll calculations 
and records, statistics, analyses, 
estimates, reports, invoices, costs 
and statistics, inventory and ac- 
counting procedures. In thou- 
sands of offices, factories, banks, 
and stores Monroe Calculating 
Machines and Monroe Listing 
and Accouuting Machines help 
keep this vitai work up to the 
minute. 


Callthe nearby Monroe branch 
... ask our representative about 
the availability of Monroe Ma- 
chines under existing conditions. 
Let him help you to effect time- 
saving shortcuts. Ask ~bout our 
Guaranteed Maintenance Plan to 
keep your Monroes in top oper- 
ating condition. 

. e « 
Without obligation send for the 
Monroe Payroll Book showing 
simplified methods for figuring 
Overtime, Bonus and Tax With- 
holdings. A most valuable pres- 
entation of time-saving shortcuts 
on all payroll calculations. Get 
in touch with nearest Monroe 
Branch, or write Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Company, Inc., 


Orange, New Jersey. 
LISTING 


CALCULATING ° 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





method. Also, in lieu of tin, the industry 
has developed a fine-grain, synthetic 
lacquer which, sprayed on the steq 
plate, withstands drawing, bending ang 
rolling and has proved suitable for cang 
for less corrosive products. 

Other recent developments include: 
|new alloys, speedier soldering tech. 
|niques, new sealing compounds, new 
| ways to prevent corrosion. 

Not only will cans and glass be com. 
peting with each other but also with 
plastics, paper, aluminum, tin, wood 
and with combinations of these mate. 
rials. It will be a battle royal. 





Plastics are versatile 


BEFORE the war, plastics were widely 
applied in packaging. “‘See-through con- 
tainers” were in vogue, both in flexible 
and rigid form. Plastics were also used 
in combination-with other materials, ang 
for caps and closures, including milk 
bottle caps. 

Plastics have gone to war. Merchan- 
disers have largely been denied their use 
for civilian goods but after victory plas- 
tics will be back stronger than ever, the 
Plastics Materials Manufacturers Asgo- 
ciation predicts. 

In addition to being transparent and 
lustrous, plastics combine toughness 
with lightness, can be had in color, can 

| be printed, can be heat-sealed without 
adhesives. Many plastics are resistant 
to moisture, impervious to dirt. Some are 
resistant to chemicals, 

War has accelerated the development 
of plastics and has expanded their ap- 
plication. New developments include 
stronger plastic films; a cellophane go 
| thin it takes 1,000 sheets to make an 
| inch-high pile; a protective coating 
| which can be applied to a metal part 
| 


to prevent corrosion and merely stripped 

| off when the part is needed; new tech- 
| niques for blowing thermoplastics like 
| glass. 

A bag of extra tough laminated plas- 
tic film inside a paper carton, now used 
to replace metal packaging, can be used 
for packing frozen foods. Sheets of cel- 
lophane waxed together make a mois- 
ture-resistant material suitable for bags 
and wrappers. Flexible plastics, it is 
| predicted, will be used for vacuum pack. 

Paper is now being used to pack more 
than 700,000 different items being sent 
to our armed forces. Some of these pack- 
ages can be submerged in water without 
damage to the contents. 

Paper can be made resistant to heat, 
proof against rodents, insects, gas and 
grease. By adding certain resins to the 
pulp, any type of paper from tissue to 
cardboard can be made extra strong. By 
the use of waterproof adhesives paper 
can be combined with other materials. 





Paper boasts that it can team up with 
plastic films and metallic foils in count- 
less combinations to give almost any 
characteristics required in packaging 
materials. 

Aluminum will be abundant after the 
war—and will have many uses for con- 
tainers, collapsible tubes and _ foils. 
Aluminum is resistant to moisture, heat, 
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ith “We figure that Metropolitan of Pete Stannard’s at the 
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- Oakland Area’s mild yet stimu- 
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lating climate ups our production 
per man hour 15 per cent over 
our eastern plant. 
‘ly Many of our workers live within 
walking distance of the plant. Use 
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nd stead of coal for fuel keeps the air from their windows a eee views 
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he 150 -known manufacturers 
o- have plants here. This huge war in- 
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n conditions. eens workers live only 
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: “Up in the hills, only 20 minutes or so from work, are other modest homes with 
magnificent views of the great Bay and wooded hills and lovely canyons. 
“Living’s more fun out here, George. What eastern industrial center can stage a 
> flight golf meet in January? Then there’s year ’round hiking and riding over 
hundreds of miles of trails, there’s fishing and yachting, swimming and tennis, 
and mile after mile of huge natural parks. 
“My boy’s a senior at U. C., the largest university in the country, almost within 
. walking distance,and my daughter is a freshman at Mills, finest woman’s college 
7 west of the Mississippi. High schools and grammar schools are of the best, too.” 
, es ; AS 
| FREE BOOKLETS ... Metropolitan Oakland Area is at the heart of the amazing 
\ industrial New West, most favorably located for manufac- 
. 4 ® , turing and low-cost distribution to the 11 Western States. 
» 3 a > Write us your requirements and we will compile a Confi- 
, \ jae dential Special Survey directly applied to your problems. 
\ to You'll Find It Here!’”, in full color, previews the scenic 
\ ’ 7 oe and residential attractions of Metropolitan Oakland Area. 
\ Led “Facts and Figures” tells of its amazing growth and indus- 
4 trial importance and gives data and statistics. Write for 
: » these free booklets today. 3427 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
land h 389 Chamber of Commerce Building Oakland 12, California 
Mainland Gateway to the { 5 
Postwar Markets of the Orient “&: The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW Wes? 
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1. “Over there” thousands of milit 





Ba 


ary trailers are on the job — anywhere 


from Africa to Europe, Asia, the Pacific Islands and Alaska. They highball 
whole armies and thousands of tons of munitions and equipment over hun 
dreds of roads to Victory. Trailmobile produces many types of war trailers. 








2. “Over here” —linking our biggest cities to any points on the road maps — 
trailers are the flexible way to deliver materials fast, economically. Trailmo- 
bile is now manufacturing new commerical trailers for our overburdened 
home Highway Transport — see below. 


The GET THERE! It Takes 


HIS WAR is unique for 

speed! Time after time on the 
battlefronts, speed in moving up 
men, munitions and equipment 
means the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat. 

Our armies have the “Get there!” 
it takes. Railroads may be sabo- 
taged in invasion territory. But our 
troops are the world’s best- 
equipped with trucks and trailers. 
They “eat up distance” across 


shell-pitted terrain! Over jungles! 
Deserts! Mountains! 

Tough as our mobile equipment 
is, the rate of destruction, the rate 
of replacements required is terrific. 
The trailer industry must supply 
military trailers and replacements 
first. Highway Transport at home 
has suffered — with too few trailers, 
men, tires and spare parts. Yet it 
has worked miracles in speeding 
wartime deliveries of goods. 


New Commercial! Trailmobiles — At Last! 


> America’s all-out trailer produc- 
tion at last is catching up with war 
needs. We are building our full 
allotment of several thousand new 


commercial Trailmobiles, permit- 
ted under Government allocations, 
with no let-up in supplying mili- 
tary equipment. 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY, CINCINNATI 9, OHIO—BERKELEY, 2, CALIF. 





RAILMOBILE 


Commercial Trailers for War and Peace... 





. « The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 











light and chemical action. Because 


| aluminum is non-toxic, the aluminuy, 


industry believes it will be widely ugeg 


| for packaging foods. 


Plastic-coated aluminum foil, now 


| used by the Army for powdered Coffee 
| and dehydrated fruit juices, may haye 


a place in the frozen food industry, 

“Aluminum foil will be used after the 
war for wrapping bread, cakes, crag¢k. 
ers and citrus fruits,” predicts the Rey. 
nolds Metal Co. 

Recent experiments, the company ge. 
ports, indicate that bread wrapped jj 
aluminum foil can be kept fresh for 6 
days, and citrus fruits for six months. 

The company estimates that alumi- 
num foil for wrapping bread and othe 
bakery products might account for ag 
much as 100,000,000 pounds of alumi- 
num a year; and for wrapping citrus 
fruits, an additional 50,000,000 pounds. 

New techniques for heat-sealing 
aluminum foil make possible a com- 
pletely airtight, moisture-proof liner for 
a paper box—actually a “can” withing 
carton. On an experimental basis, sar- 
dines and tuna have been packed com- 

Continued on page 62) 
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AIR TECHNICAL SERVICE COMMAND 


Now the Sky Hook 


The sky hook now comes out of the 
world of fantasy into reality. A device 
by this name is now being made for de- 
livery of emergency supplies by air- 
plane. It is a bulbous container with a 


| wing approximately three feet long 


similar in shape to a maple leaf. 
Released from a plane the sky hook 
spirals to the earth in a flat spin at an 
approximate speed of 35 feet a second, 
or slightly faster than a parachute. 
Parachutes, when released from 4a 
safe height, may drift considerably due 


| to the wind. Drift of the new container 


is negligible and accuracy therefore 
greater. 

In postwar days it may be used for 
delivery of mail or small packages. 
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is the store 
that people prefer! 


BEFORE 






Be ready to reap new profits by planning your 


new store front and interior NOW. 


ANT a proven recipe for bet- 
ter business and bigger profits? 

It's a simple one . . . in two parts. 
First, give your store interior 
smartness and beauty with Pitts- 
burgh Glass. Second, remodel your 
store front with Pittsburgh Glass 
and Pittco Store Front Metal. Then 
your store will have the eye-appeal 
and personality that attracts new 


customers, widens your trading area, 
boosts volume. 

Now is the time to plan your store 
modernization. Be ready to go when 
building restrictions are lifted. Re- 
member that a big backlog of mod- 
ernization work has been built up 
during the restricted period . . . and 
it will probably be difficult to get 
alterations done promptly if you 





BE SURE YOUR STORE has the eye-appeal 
that means better business. Plan to mod- 


ernize it ... inside and out ... with Pitts- 
burgh Glass. This attractive store in 
Omaha, Neb., shows how Pittsburgh Glass 
can improve a store’s sales personality. 
Architect: George B. Prinz. 


wait till the last minute. 

See your architect to assure a well- 
planned, economical store design. 
Our staff will gladly cooperate with 
him. And meanwhile, you'll want 
copies of our free books about store 
modernization. They show many ac- 
tual Pittsburgh remodeling jobs... 
with facts, photographs, and ideas. 
Send the coupon below . . . today. 


PITTSBURGH” sland for Zualily Class and Chiat 


PHILS URC Cites 


for Store Fronts and Interiors 


GLASS COMPANY 


: PITTSBURGH PLATE 


Pittsburgh Plate G } 
2349-4 Grant Building, Pitt 
Please send me, without obligation, 


illustrat 





lass Company , 
sburgh 19, Pa. 
your 


ed booklets on store modernization. 


Name...---------------------"" | 


Agavess..-------<-22-- 2200 none nrne 
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the pipe that 
grows more priceless 


Dedes after two and one half years of | 


war, there still exists a rare vintage col- 
lection of imported briar from which to 
carve a limited number of Emperors. 


Nature took centuries to perfect these | 


treasured burls. Skilled craftsmen who 


sculpture each Emperor know this—striv- | 


ing to reveal all the unique beauty with 
which Nature endowed the costly briar. 


For symmetry, for rugged strength, for 


eauty of grain, here is true perfection. 


Shop for yours leisurely. Purchase it 


poe It will e even more price- | 


ess down throug the years. 


$3.50 $5.00 $7.50 
EMPEROR PIPES 


Empire Briar Pipe Co., Inc. 
Eighty York Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








| mercially in aluminum cans. Lower 
|costs of sheet aluminum may expand 
| this use postwar. 

An extruded aluminum container— 
with sturdy walls top and bottom and 
which can be hermetically sealed—will 
make a real bid for business in the food 
and pharmaceutical fields. 


Battles within battles 


WITHIN this coming battie royal to de- 
termine which materiais will package 
which products, there will be a series of 
other battles—the products themselves 
fighting to win the customer’s favor. 

Put packaged products of equal qual- 
ity on the same shelf, say merchan- 
disers, let the customer have her choice, 
and she will veer toward the most at- 
tractive. 

Supermarket operators have found 
that it is not uncommon for a well pack- 
aged “unknown” to outsell a poorly 
packaged advertised brand. This does 
not mean that repeat sales will occur if 
quality is lacking but it is significant of 
the importance of proper packaging. 

New trends in packaging will influ- 
ence tomorrow’s merchandising and 
new trends in merchandising and in 
general will, in turn, influence tomor- 
row’s packages. (See page 55.) 

There may have been a time, after we 
emerged from the cracker barrel stage, 
when a manufacturer desiring a new 
package could call in an artist, have him 
prepare a few sketches, and then pick 
out the one which he, “the boss,” liked 
best. That day has long since passed— 
for national brands, at least. 

The merchandiser has learned that the 
customer is the boss. Today’s packages 
more often than not are pre-tested. 

Recently, for example, when a cos- 
metic manufacturer wanted a new pack- 
age, more than 50 sketches were made. 





These were submitted to a list of 10g 
potential customers—and all but six gg 
the designs eliminated. The remain; 
six were then made up into actual dum. 
my packages and shown to several thoy. 
sand women for a final choice. The sur. 
viving package turned out to be a gales 
winner. 

Tomorrow’s package, say designers, 
will not be fantastic or revolutionary, 
Its basic function will be the same ag jt 
is today, but in most cases the nackage 
will be more scientifically conceived, 

Package designers will know what 
protective qualities must be provided, 
and what new materials are available 
Through market research, they wif] 
analyze the sales elements of their preg. 
ent packages and of their competitors’ 
packages. 

The designers will determine what the 
customer wants to know about the prod- 
uct and its uses—and see that the ip- 
formation appears on the package. They 
will find out how the package is to be 


filled in the factory, how it will be stored | 


in warehouses, arranged in stock rooms, 
displayed on shelves, counters and in 
windows. 

The package will be designed for 
style, constructed for maximum protee- 
tion of the contents, for economy in uge 
of materials—and for distributor, dealer 
and consumer convenience. 

Aim of every manufacturer, every 
packer, every merchandiser will be to 
build into his package powerful sales 
appeal, to make it stand out, win con- 
fidence. 

The coming battle of the packages 
will extend to every corner of the land, 
will make employment for hundreds of 
thousands—perhaps millions—of work- 
ers. Out of it will come constantly im- 
proved products at lower prices which 
will help lift our American standard of 
living still higher. 


lel 
——et 


Jean Allen of the Can Institute telecasts a program showing actual 


packages—something which may be commonplace tomorrow 
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When You Plan 
an Airfield 


. (Continued from page 34) 

ing whether the railroad will go through | 
your town, or, if it does, your town will 
pe simply a w histle stop. 

The private flying which may be done 
in your community must also be con- 
sidered in determining the landing fa- 
cilities required. Aviation leaders gen- 
erally believe that private flying will 
grow rapidly after a few years, but that, 
in the eariy postwar period, it will de- 
yelop slowly, because of a lack of flying 
equipment and ground facilities, and 
pecause of the costs of personal flying. 


Planning for the traffic 


IN EACH community, a survey of post- 
war private flying possibilities can be 


taken by asking the general public its 
yiews. This can be done by individual 


questioning, or through the local news- 
papers which should be glad to cooper- 
ate on such a community venture. Local 


automobile agency men, air school op- 
erators, or others who might be consid- 


inity 
exX- 
or- 


ering active participation in comm 
air development, can be asked to 
press their views. Local business 
ganizations with a number of traveling 
salesmen or staff members might indi- 
cate their plans concerning the use of 
private planes for business purposes. 
It seems elementary to observe that, 
if a community knows. how much air 
traffic it can expect and what form it 
should be easier. 


planning 


Yet, inquiries received at Washington 
imply that these basic facts are un- 
known in many instances. 


The matter of where to locate the 
local airplane landing facilities may 
seem easier to decide. But here, advi 
from experts is essential. In previous 
years, for one reason or another, air- 
ports were located haphazardly. Some 
were in sections where adjoining build- 
ings, wires and other obstructions made 
every flight a hazard. Some took no 
cognizance of prevailing winds. Others 
were too far from town. Lack of plan- 
ning or a basic knowledge of aviation 
was obvious. 

In some communities, park space or 
unused river banks may be found ideal 
for small landing bases, having the con- 
venience of location near the center of 
town. For larger facilities, it may be 


necessary to get out into the open coun- | 


try, but not too far 
cess. These are the 
sional planners. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
in Washington can give good advice 
along these lines, or information can 
probably be obtained from the state. 

Bargain plots of land, even outright 
gifts, may prove disastrous in the long 


away for easy ac- 
concern of profes- 


run. The right location is vital. 

Also affecting location as well as 
many other considerations are local, 
November, 1944 65 | 
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on streamlined 
Packaging 





Peacetime products will travel more 
economically and safely as a result of 
wartime packaging improvements. 
Bring yourself up to date now on 
modern packaging—so that when the 
war ends, your post-war products will 
be ready to GO with lighter, less 
expensive, better protection. Send for 
the KIMPAK* “post-war packaging 
book,” just off the press. 

Right now, KIMPAK is mighty busy 
convoying military material to our 
fighting forces. But the day is coming 
when KIMPAK will be available to 
lighten, speed, safeguard and beautify 
the products of peace. It’ll pay you to 
learn more now about this amazingly 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-ClarkW adding 
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CREPED WADDING 
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<—\ A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly| 
\ Clark 


RESEARCH \ 
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resilient, compact cushion for products 
going places. It absorbs jars, cuts pack- 
aging time, reduces package size. Vari- 
ous types tc protect anything — from 
pianos to jcwelry. Get the whole story 
from this fascinating book. And for a 
post-war packaging plan, call, write or 
wire for the KIMPAK man. 





KIMBERLY-CLARN 
CORPORATION 

Creped Wadding Division 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


NB-1144 


Send copy of FREE KIMPAK BOOK on 
post-war packaging methods to: 


























IT’S GOOD BUSINESS 


A mind free from worry is free to succeed. 


A man well-insured escapes anxiety as to his 
family's future if its bread-winner should be 
taken. 


IT'S GOOD BUSINESS TO BE 
ADEQUATELY INSURED 





Fhe PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

















d L A N N 0) W > : " Typical of the versatility of 
our machines, ts the FA 
model which wraps a great 

variety of products. 
for lower postwar costs 


You’ve watched your costs mount since Pearl Harbor. You know, 
too, that something must be done about it, if you want to meet 
postwar competition on favorable terms. 

Improved manufacturing equipment is one answer. And when 
it comes to packaging, we know from past experience that our 
wrapping machines can help you make important savings right 
from the start—and improve the sales appeal of your package, too. 
In many cases they pay for themselves in one year. 


We'll be glad to study your methods and make 
recommendations for your present or postwar needs 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY « Springfield 7, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 











| than as an investment which must # 
| made to pay immediate and continugy 


state or federal laws and regulate 
governing air traffic and landing 
ties. Regrettably, there is little g@ 
ardization in municipal and state 
governing airports. It is neceggam 
therefore, to obtain specific info : 
concerning the rules that must bem 
served in each locality. Special attem 
must be given to laws governing pq 
and private use and ownership, zor 
taxation, leases, air space contro}! 
laws concerning airport approag 
Safety requirements are set by fedam 
law and are well defined. They @ 
be obtained by writing to CAB in W 
ington. 

Of major importance, of courselm 
how much the airport is going to @ 
and who is going to pay for it. 

So far, only a few of the large @ 
mercial airports have been made toy 
when initial investment and depregm 
tion are considered. Smaller landing 
cilities have ranged from highly 
cessful income producers to do 
failures. There are few localities wh 
cannot point to a venture of years§ 
when aviation had a premature build 
and local investors in “air fields” 
gretted their “investments.” 

Even under present circumstancegs 
is pointed out, private or commu 
investment in an airplane landing 
cility of any size or scope, should ¥ 
ferably be considered from its over 
value in meeting the needs of the @@ 
munity, its worth in bringing in 7 
business and building up present b 
ness enterprises, and in maintaining 
prestige of the community in compé 
tion with surrounding localities, rai ne 






























dividends. 

Good business management pill 
a reasonable portion of the postwar 
breaks should warrant assumption of 
a profit on operations. Whether such} ONE OF 
profits could be stretched to pay of effort 0: 
anything on the original investment as 
well, must usually be considered to be of our 1 


| in the laps of the gods. success 


There are many opinions concerning 
the financing of airports or other com- 
munity landing facilities, and it would, US¢s uN! 
seem logical that final plans for local To th 
construction should await the outcome 


resourc 


of these proposals. slash P! 
Previously, most city public airports} After ; 
demon: 
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Slash pine seedling 


OV Tk face 


hang ereat things for the South 


ONE OF THE GREAT DRAMAS of this age is the continuous 
effort of scientific research to enlarge and extend the uses 
of our natural resources. An outstanding example of the 
success of such efforts is slash pine, an abundant natural 
resource of the South that has had only limited industrial 
uses until recently. 


To the late Dr. Charles Herty, the South’s large areas of 
slash pine had always presented an industrial challenge. 
After years of study and experimentation, he finally 
demonstrated that this slash pine could be a source 
of valuable high-grade wood pulp suitable for the 
production of rayon. 

Rayonier Incorporated developed the commercial 
method which is now being used to produce such pulp. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fift New York 1; 


ok, Pa.; Roanoke, \ 
Nitro, W 


Avenue, 
Plants at: Marcus H Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 


Lewistown, Pa.;: 


4 


The American Viscose Corporation, largest producer 
of rayon in the United States, cooperated with Dr. Herty 
in his early experiments . . . and in recent months has ob- 
tained a substantial portion of its wood pulp from south- 
ern slash pine. 


There promises to be a sizeable opportunity for south- 
ern agriculture in this new market for slash pine. It flour- 
ishes on land that is poor or even unproductive. It reseeds 
itself . . . requires very little care during the growing 
period ...may be harvested in as little as ten years. More- 
over, it can be of considerable aid in achievi ing crop 
diversification. 


We are proud to have helped in the development of so 
promising an outlet for this natural southern crop. 


cA better way 
to buy 


‘Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 


CROWN 
TESTED 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa.; 
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have been financed and maintained b>) 
the municipalities. A survey conducted 
py CAA in 1939 showed that in that pre- 
war year, cities owned 1,046 airports, 
and state governments 48. 

The CAA has proposed a plan of 
qnancing and building 6,000 airports 
throughout the country, said to provide | 
g landing facility for every town of 
9500 or more, similar to the present 
highway aid program. This has raised 
many controversial opinions. The Na- 





tional Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
gers has been particularly vocal in its 
opposition. It asserts that the CAA plan 


“has evinced no support from those who 
own and operate most of the airports | 


in the United States ... the munici- 
palities.’” 

This organization would have the 
federal Government provide financial 
aid directly to each city without state 
direction or participation. State avia- 
tion officials, however, insist that small 
towns would be neglected in such a pro- 
gram. 

Under a bill introduced by Congress- 
man Jennings Randolph (H.R. 5024) 
the federal Government would set aside 
$1,000,000,000 for airport construction 
throughout the United States. This 
would be apportioned according to state 
needs aS balanced against the national 
totals. The population of each state per 
existing airport would be weighed 
against the national population per total 
airports; the same formula would then 
be carried out for state areas and regis- 
tered aircraft. It sounds complex and 
itis. Critics say it is unworkable. 


Limited federal aid 


A RECENT referendum vote of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
indicates that popular business support 
would be given to a plan for a federal- 
aid system in which federal funds 
would at least be matched by local or 
state funds. Conditions of the proposed 
aid would limit use of federal funds to 
grading, drainage, runway construc- 
tion, lighting and other safety features. 
No grant of federal aid would be made 
where such a proposed project would 
interfere with privately owned airport 


| 


facilities. It was further recommended 


that publicly owned airports be put on 
a self-sustaining basis 

If nothing else, these and other pro- 
posals covering the financing of airport 
construction show that the whole ques- 
tion is still in the early “arguing” stage. 
Plans for local landing facilities could 
profitably take the potentials of such 


federal, state or muncipal aid into con- | 


sideration 

Of course, the airport situation is only 
aSingle facet of the complicated, many- 
sided and unpredictable future of avia- 
tion business development. Airports and 
landing facilities merely highlight a 
trend. 

Aviation progress must be looked 
upon as a speculative subject from ev- 
ery angle, say those close to it. Con- 
sidered as such, it offers business oppor- 
tunities in many diverse lines for those 
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If History Repeats... Will YOU Foot the Bill? 
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After World War 1 ... from the 1919 level . . . the number 
of commercial and industrial failures jumped 267% in three years; current liabili- 
ties involved jumped 450°. 
ill Hi ?n “hat 

AE History Repeat No one knows. That's why manu- 
facturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit 
Insurance...and why you need it too. 

American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAY MENT of your accounts receiv- 
able for goods shipped .. . pays you when your customers can’t. Don't face 


the uncertain future unprotected. Write now for more information to: American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 41, First National Bank Building, 


Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
, 7 —_— oo 
GA BCA AR 
President 


AMERICAN American 
CREDIT INDEMNITY ‘ 
COMPANY Credit Insurance 


of New Yor«k 


os 2 


Pays You When 
Your Customers Can’t 
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Mark of Dependability 


Shield of /rolection 


Breeze Radio-Ignition Shielding Guards Radio Communications 


Against Natural and Man-made Interference 


The Breeze Mark on Radio Ignition 
Shielding has for sixteen years been a 
mark of dependability, symbolizing the 
quality workmanship and engineering 
skill that has gone into every Breeze 
Shielding Harness. Designed for use on 
hundreds of different types of engines, 
this shielding has been developed by 
Breeze engineers to eliminate the radia- 
tion or absorption of high frequency in- 
terference in radio communications. In 
addition to this important function, 
durable protection is afforded to second- 
ary wiring systems by Breeze Flexible 
Shielding Conduit, which guards against 
moisture, corrosion and abrasion. 

Now in service aboard aircraft, ships 
and tanks of Allied Liberation forces, 
this equipment is the result of years of 
Breeze experience in the field. With its 


unequalled background of research and 
production, Breeze has acquired the 
knowledge and ability required to solve 
any shielding problem. 





A Few of the Many Breeze Products 
in the Nation's Service 


Radio Ignition and Auxiliary Shielding + Mul- 


tiple Circuit Electrical Connectors + Flexible 
Shielding Conduit and Fittings + Cartridge 
Engine Starters +» Internal Tie Rods + Elevator 


end Rudder Tab Controls « 
Case Assemblies « 


Flexible Shaft and 
Aircraft Armor Plate 
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PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 





CORPORATIONS, INC. swan. ws. 


* PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 


| lines, in air training schools, and in jp. 





| or coatings applied in this way are prac- 


| steel by flame-spraying have exhibited 
| an unusual degree of protection against 


] 
| used to make metal coatings on metal 


| been adapted to the coating of materials 


| spraying method. 


| on the surface, or completely melted, 
| before they come in contact with the 


who are willing to gamble on its oy, 
come. 

Probably every business man wil] be 
asked to join in some venture associateg 
with aviation. Investments will be ip, 
vited in aircraft manufacturing, in air. 


numerable other enterprises tied in with 
the progress of air as it affects our lives 
and business, during the coming months 
and years. 

In this respect, present conditions ap 
similar to those prevailing in the early 
days of railroading or at the advent o 
the automotive age. In both of them 
eras some fortunes were lost while oth. 
er fortunes were made. 

Today, there are greater safeguards 
for the investor. Nevertheless, there are 
unknown quantities in any development 
in a field of the magnitude that can be 
prophesied for aviation. A willingness 
to take a chance, plus a reluctance to 
plunge uncontrollably as a result of pos. 
sibly well meant but extravagant 
claims, may put individuals and com. 
munities on the “ground floor” of op. 
portunities in the future of aviation. 





Plastic Coating 
Is Welded On 


FLAME-SPRAYING, which has been 


and sometimes other materials, has 
with polythene, a recently announced 
plastic material that has unusual re 
sistance to corrosive elements. 

Since polythene is extremely resis- 
tant to a number of chemicals and Sol- 
vents, including water, it is expected 
to find wide use as a protective coating. 

“Coatings of polythene,” according to 
Dr. F. C. Hahn, of the Plastics Depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, “may be applied from solu- 
tion or emulsion, or by the melt method 
Of particular interest, however, is the 
application of this plastic by the flame 


“In coating by flame-spraying, par 
ticles of finely ground material pass 
through a flame and are either softened 


article to be coated. Successive particles 
impinge on those previously deposited 
before the particles solidify, and thus 
continuous coatings are obtained. Films 


tically free from even microscopic holes. 
Such coatings may be deposited not only 
on metals, but also on wood, glass, plas- 
tics, and even paper. 


“Coatings of polythene applied to 


corrosion by brine and chemicals. For 
example, coatings on steel test speci 
mens showed excellent adhesion after 
nine months’ immersion in brine, and 
there was substantially no corrosion of 
the underlying metal.” 


———_ 
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classified and headed for their proper destinations—all by the manipulation of a 
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tts, 
T J 4755) 7 . . - . 
few levers 2: asa which control switches and cars automatically. Shipments: 
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© These new “humps,” built at a cost 
of nearly five million dollars, provide 
one part of the answer to the question 
—“How can the railroads, with less 
equipment and a shortage of manpower, 
handle the biggest transportation job 
in history ?’”? The Burlington is proud 
to be on the team of America’s rail- 
toads which is sweating out the answer. 
Through its 22 principal gateways and 
more than 200 interchange points, the 
Burlington serves as an essential link 
between railroads from the North, East, 
South and West. These new “humps” 
bring additional strength to that im- 


portant “‘link”’ service. AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
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A few days after Pearl Harbor, the War Advertising Council was formed from all elements of the 


advertising industry, It has been selling the public on doing the jobs the public should do 


How Advertising Went to War 


By JOHN CARLYLE 


A BREATH to clear away the fog. 

The Government did not sell those 
billions of dollars of war bonds. 

The American people bought them. 

The Government has no selling ma- 
chinery. It has, of course, the Treas- 
ury, bookkeepers and the mint. It prints 
the bonds, or hires people to print them. 

But, when the Government wishes to 
sell its bonds, it must call in the men 
who know how to sell. 

In peacetime the Government can af- 
ford to be pretty high-nosed about bond 
selling. It is doing the people a favor in 
offering them a sure-thing, hold-fast, 
anchor investment. If the U. S. bond 
were to wash out, you could use all the 
bonds of all the rest of the world for 
composts around your rose bushes. In 
peacetime the Government needs only 
to announce that on Nov. 9 it will accept 
bids for a billion or so in bonds and then 
set up the machinery for pro-rating the 
oversales. 

When we got-into this war, every re- 
sponsible man in the United States 
knew we had to have more money than 
any government had ever asked for. 

We were fighting the two powers 
which, at that time, every one thought 
were the two strongest in the world. 
Our two fronts were respectively on the 
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other sides of two oceans. Our Allies 
were being hammered in every field. 
Compared to the millions in the German 
and Japanese armies our Army re- 
sembled the dollar-a-head warriors who 
used to circle Oscar Hammerstein’s 
backdrops. Our flying arm consisted 
mostly of pious plans. Our Navy had 
been pretty good but it had been scat- 
tered, starved and sunk. 

We had the finest potentialities under 
our hand: incomparable industries, men 
whose fathers had been proven in bat- 
tle (they should be as good), plenty of 
power and speed. We also had handi- 
caps: the lack of rubber and some 
strategic materials. In the end we pro- 
duced the most formidable, destructive, 
intelligent fighting force the world has 
ever seen. : 

But, at the time of Pearl Harbor that 
force was yet to be created, and the 
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money of the people was needed for the 
creation. 

The people generally did not appre 
ciate that fact. They were furiously 
angry, determined that the Japanese 
should be slapped back into their cage 
and the cage locked forever, but they 
were confident that this could be done 
quickly. They were buying bonds freely 
but not with that crusading spirit which 
alone could produce the incredible sums 
required. 

Something had to be done. 

The ad men did it! 

The outdoor advertising men had al- 
ready jumped the Japanese gun. Two 
months before Pearl Harbor, Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc., an association with 
hundreds of members in several thou- 
sand towns, had placed at the command 
of the Government resources which, if 
peacetime, helped sell America to the 
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ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPE 


From Vibration 


With the Electron Microscope, scientists are 
enabled to peer into new worlds, at magni- 
feations up to 100,000 times. Vibration, how- 
wer, magnifies at the same rate. Even though 
g0 infinitesimal it can’t be felt, it must be 
giminated if a perfect image is to be secured. 

This baffling difficulty was overcome by 
U.S. Rubber technicians. They developed a 
get of rubber mountings engineered to a re- 
markable point of precision and efficiency. 
Observations revealed that these mountings 
completely eliminated all traces of vibration. 

Makers of delicate instruments, electronic 
apparatus, light and heavy machinery, even 
railway and street cars draw upon the ex- 
perience of the “U.S.” staff for new and im- 
portant applications of U.S. Rubber Mount- 
ings. In ““U. S?’ laboratories, each such problem 
is treated individually, each mounting com- 
pounded and tooled to precise specifications. 











Photo Courtesy RCA 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





SCIENCE OF SMOOTHNESS— U.S. Rub- 
ber technology is removing guesswork 
from the elimination of noise, vibration 
and shock. Results are pre-determined 
and qualities of performance known in 
advance of installation. 








AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ENGINEERS 
—an exhaustive book, “Absorbing Vibra- 
tion, Noise, Impact”’, replete with blue- 
prints, charts, photographs and explana- 
tory text, contains much new and im- 
portant information especially pertinent 


to postwar conversion and expansion. A 
limited number is now available. Engi- 
neers and architects can obtain copies by 
writing on company stationery to 
“Mechanical Goods Division,” Room 
1406. There is no obligation. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Vanhoy 


VanRoy 
DUMONT 


$10 


As you travel along 
life’s highroad take 
time to savor its good 
things. One of them is 
VanRoy, the pipe that 
renews its promise of 
rare enjoyment with 
every luxurious puff. 
Discover for yourself 
the proud satisfaction 
of owning a VanRoy, 
prime preference of 
discerning smokers. 
VanRoy Co., Inc., Em- 
pire State Bldg., N.Y. 1 


VanRoy Pipe Family 
3.50 
yy BARD . 5.00 
VanRoy COURIER . 7.50 
VanRoy DUMONT . 10.00 
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world. The first thing a newly arrived 
European would do after he had gone 
through the customs was to get out on 
Broadway and gawk at the chariot races 
and spearmen and news bulletins that 
made Times Square known all over 
Christendom. The poster people long 
ago left behind them the “bill-posting” 
era when crews of roughnecks and 
buckets of paste and magnetic ham- 
mers left a residue of fluttering bills 
and smeary four-colors along the roads 


An instantaneous message 
TODAY topnotch artists paint their 


posters which are never located “where 
the resentment of reasonable minded 


| persons would be justified.” They are 


displayed, instead, on steel structures 


| representing a $125,000,000 investment 
| on the property of 250,000 owners from 


where they offer the fleeting motorist 
on 1,000,000 miles of road what Hamil- 
ton King has described as: 

“A flash of line, a sweep of color, all 
that can be told of a tale in the passing 
of an instant.” 

Soon the motorist was reading a war 
message: 

The Red Cross poster of the wounded 
soldier crumpling to earth, and the 
pleading legend: 

“Your blood can sav2 him.” 

The American Flag poster was <i; 
cuted by Carl Paulson under the direc- 


| tion of Mark Seelen, art director of Out- 





door Advertising, Inc. Earle Pearson, 
general manager of the Advertising 
Federation of America, called it the 
“most outstanding war poster.” More 
than 30,000 outdoor poster panels in 
practically every city and town in the 
United States displayed it on its first 
run. In response to demands, the Gov- 
ernment sent out 4,000,000 colored 
miniatures. 

The other forms of American adver- 


tising—magazine advertising, news- 
paper advertising, and the radio— 


swung immediately into line. All four 
forms faced a potentially serious bar- 
rier. They were bound by contracts 
which assured advertisement buyers 
definite space or time on definite sched- 
ules. The newsprint shortage handi- 
capped the magazines and newspapers. 
Buyers of advertising space might have 
voided those contracts. After all, war 
priorities were stopping their sales and 
taking their plants. Only a negligible 
percentage of them have refused to co- 
operate. But if that space had been 
turned over to the Government: 

The Government did not have at hand 
the artists and other agents needed to 
duplicate the privately paid for adver- 
tising campaigns. 

It did not have the time or the money 
to set up the machinery. 

Moreover, if it paid for the space 
placed at its disposal the bill to the tax- 
payers would have been enormous. If 
it did not pay, magazines, newspapers, 
radio chains and outdoor advertisers 
who depend on advertising revenues for 
life would have been in a mess. 
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Yet the job had to be done. Therefore 
the advertisement buyers and the ad. 
vertising agencies got together and dig 
it themselves. Look in the advertising 
pages of NATION’S BUSINESS for a gam. 
ple of the way they did it. One color ag 
may show soldiers or sailors or Marines 
—or WACS or WAVES or SPARS—» 
fat savers, or junk gatherers, or waste 
paper collectors. Up in one corner is the 
unobtrusive square giving the name of 
the company paying for the ad. Or the 
plan may be reversed. In that corner 
may be a flash of the Government's 
immediate need: 

“Buy More War Bonds.” 

Bear in mind that, as a people, we 
dote on advertising. We read the adver. 
tisements—this is said humbly—ag 
much as we do the pure reading mat. 
ter. Anyone who ever sought to save 
postage by tearing the advertising 
pages out of a magazine sent to a friend 
in foreign parts will remember the im- 
mediate protest. Gen. “Ike” Eisenhower 
had a few moments of relaxation some 
time ago. A reporter found him buried 
in the advertising pages. Gen. George 
S. Patton stopped biting at the hurry- 
ing Germans long enough to write home 
to his wife in Washington for something 
he saw advertised. ‘We’re all that way. 

Therefore the advertisements of the 
Government’s needs not only shook the 
135,000,000 of us into a recognition that 
the situation was serious—they made us 
do what we should do and do it now! 

The Sixth War Loan is just ahead. It 
will be oversubscribed as the previous 
war loans have been, by billions on bil- 
lions. But it would not be if the adver- 
tising were stopped. 

We need that prod to make us do 
what we should do. 


Advertising in millions 


HERE is a look at what advertising 
men and advertising buyers did up to 
and through the Fifth War Loan. It is 
only a glimpse because no one can ever 
sum up the total. No one could ever 
count the editorial paragraphs or the 
hints in news stories or the small ads 
about pianos that carried a short mes- 
sage for the Government or the front 
page boxes and the editorial page boxes 
and the sport page streamers in the 
newspapers. 

But here is a look, anyhow. 

The War Finance Division of the 
Treasury states that the war bond ad- 
vertising in the Fifth War Loan cam- 
paign alone is fixed at $24,981,670. Even 
in these billion dollar days that isn't 
alfalfa. 

Broken down into groups—the Treas- 
ury calls them media, but that sounds 
too much like an imported word—the 
advertisements in daily and _ weekly 
newspapers totaled $10,160,709 in value, 
the radio $11,000,000, general maga- 
zines $1,578,682, outdoor advertising 
$1,076,838, business publications $789,- 
990, and farm magazines $375,450. 

As a result of this terrific barrage, 
the Fifth War Loan goal of $16,000,000,- 
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HERE IS THE NEW LOW-COST 


Leplirc-“Koonctlle 


-A COMPLETE PRIVATE ROOM 
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Completed and placed in service shortly after Pearl 
Harbor, this Duplex-Roomette is the first and only 
car of its kind ever built. Typical of Pullman vision 
and leadership, it is a true “pilot” model of the 
postw ar. popular, private room-Car ..ee. the car the 


public has been waiting for. 


In pioneering for the new era of low-priced travel 
comfort, Pullman-Standard built into this car the 
de luxe facilities now available only in higher- 
priced accommodations. Roomettes, arranged in 
duplex principle, allow 24 individual bedrooms per 
ear, making possible a price within reach of the 
modest travel budget. Its solo performance has 
won enthusiastic passenger acclaim in over three 
quarters of a million miles of record-breaking, war- 
time service on some of the nation’s crack trains. 


BUY AN EXTRA BOND IN THE 6TH WAR LOAN 















YOUR ROOMETTE BY NIGHT YOUR ROOMETTE BY DAY 


The beds—6’ 5’ long—are made 
up before train time, and can be 
set in place without calling the 
porter. Bed in lower room slides 
under floor of upper room. In 
the upper room bed is of fold-in- 
wall type. Both lock automati- 
cally into day or night positions. 
Other conveniences are: plenty of 
coat hooks; shoe box with outside 
door for porter; electric shaving 
socket; ample reading light. Solid 
sliding door locks for privacy. 


Arranged on each side of a center 
aisle, alternating rooms are two 
steps below the others. Their ad- 
justable seats, beside large win- 
dows, have sponge rubber backs 
and seat cushions in the latest 
body-fitting contours. Each is 
equipped with complete toilet 
facilities; comfortable full length 
bed, individual control of heat, 
light and air conditioning; cooled 
fresh drinking water; liberal (out- 
of-the-way) space for baggage. 


* * * 


In our engineering exhibit rooms, the trains of tomorrow are 
made up today. The “Threedex"’ commuters’ coach . . . the 
new "Day-Nite” Coach... an entirely new arrangement 
in Dining Cars . . . and many other postwar cars of im- 
proved types are ready for production. They are the result 
of a planning and research program which will help create 
employment in the days to come. Today, our first task is 
producing armaments, and new cars must await the 
release of men and materials. Then, the Duplex-Roomette 
and a whole series of lightweight, extra-comfort cars can 
be built for the streamlined fleets of progressive railroads. 





is SE Re na cea 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 
World’s largest builders of modern streamlined railrood cars 





Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plonts in six cities _- 








000 was oversubscribed by $4,000,009. ee 
000. Individual buyers had been calleg § om “~ 
on for $6,000,000,000. They topped it by divi ns 
$351,000,000. The “E” bond quota was aly OWI’: 
oversubscribed by $36,000,000. Three all . 
billions had been asked. ee | 
In this war bond campaign alone, no “— , “ 
speaking at all of the other campaigns en : 
for saving telephone time, writing Vy. whic tion 
letters, taking fats to the butcher repeti * 
stamping on tin cans, or enlisting in the voned r 
women’s organizations, the newspapers Econom 
ran more than 203,000 advertisements. and the 
In this one campaign 1,355 magazines} #4 prth 
contributed 1,866 advertisements, most. occasion- 
ly large ones, many of them colored paign gu 
much of the art done by the most com: newspap' 
petent commercial artists. cal adve 
In addition to paid ads, the genera] utilities, 
EASILY MEETS magazines gave space to the dollar pour | 
value of $217,682, business publications with a ¢ 


UNUSUAL DRIVE REQUIREMENTS $199,080, and farm magazines to the} accounts 






























total of $161,000. month. 
In nev 
Morse chain and sprockets on pipe-wrapping the Life 
machines mean positive, accurate control. No cost to the Government sored a | 
; : . ° 
Wrapping is applied evenly and under cor- a flation. 
. 4 ‘ ” NO ONE ever counted the stories on all ultivati 
rect tension to insure maximum useful life of sad . cultl 
: : F the different things the Government tory gar 
the coating, as well as the pipe it protects. Wherever power wished advertised, all of which were | year 8,0 
must be transmitted or controlled accurately and efficiently, contributed by the magazines and news- 0,000 
Morse Chain has the answer. Consult your Morse engineer. papers. In spite of increased paper re Be on, 
oe and a amy difficulties war effc 
of wartime publishing, 2, magazin : ; 
CHAINS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS CLUTCHES ne lage es ar ay As vin a8 ? ? lie aga 
pi secre emai phe at ti po id ad- | danced 
vertising. 
~ worked 
All this—and so much more that it of us lo 
could not be counted—did not cost the io, E 
Government one thin dime. Otherw 
An official statement from the War was dol 
— 3ond Division of the Treasury is that: Than 
* “Not a single penny of the taxpayers’ 
Make PHOTO-EXACT Copies The money goes into this huge advertising 
of Valuable Papers SPIRIT program for time and space. All radio —— 
O a, / anny f OF THE time and every line of advertising space 
é SOUTH is made possible by patriotic businesses 
Don’t risk loss of original papers! Use and individuals—by the advertisers W 
photo-copies, made in your own offic ' . 


Keep originals in vault. Executives | agencies and media men of America.” 

need A-PE-CO for copying important | co Soe f site { 

papers and confidential data. All de SWANEE, This is how they went about it. A few MET A 
; se A-PE-CO spect avs after . , j 

Seams son ane S-SE-CO 0 sose days after that sneak attack at Pearl | which 


show you! See how easily it’s don Harbor the War Advertising Council the esc 

clindinds was formed to “mobilize the power of | known 
advertising for victory.” It was then has Ov 
called the most ambitious missionary enoug! 
effort in the business history of the agains 
United States. It involved harnessing to tural s 
the same wagon a large number of high- | withst 























ly competitive groups, it involved pa- The 
tient and exasperating work in over- inside 
coming prejudices and misconceptions the ou 
Bs: “a toward advertising and an educational proof 
f-PE- 0 Puolo job in government and business alike. or gas 
y It isn’t so long ago that some intel- vent t 
HOTO-COPYER a A j lectuals were trying to wipe advertising The 
$ Non-Fading Photo-Copies of | . A,r : out of the national picture. Advertising, wide © 
55 $ Ses ah ya dy tet Geil) they said, costs money. Therefore it when 
s < * N : i < . > COS 7 >» rc re 
COPIES UP TO © PICTURES © DRAWINGS NET adds to the cost of the things we buy. Fahre 
ee Errorless “‘same-size” facsimilies OW st PRIDE Therefore we should economize DY degre 
_ of anything up to 18” x 22” * gerne. | eliminating advertising. The idea will Int 
Eliminates steno-copying, tracing, proof-reading. | act , : _ an 
Photo-copies direct from letters, blueprints. | not be argued here. It was on a par with are e: 
rae, tracings, telegrams, receipts, shop orders the delusion which some years ago led } and ] 
—anything written, printed, drawn, photographed. } : . ‘ J 
Accepted as legal evidence. Endless uses. Big sav- | a number of excellent people to wear hand} 
iene, Conk ten teduntry. Government and engineers. | nightgowns up hills at dawn to see the there 
pe pad as ard eee — Easy * a a end of the world. Th 
e beco: x . se A- 4 80 tres wanet® = . : 
any desk or table. It’s simple; fast. No moving parts See The Advertising Council is a nom | the g¢ 
SS a Drs ffl) | prost, voluntary organization, made up | serve 
you can save. Immediate delivery. ' aii Liq of representatives of all elements of the ers 0 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT co. | ae ¢ vertisin x ind. strv A services are 
249 N. Clark St. Dept. BR-114 Chicago 14, uh. EV MOLI CG CER LG | °° — wiry. All services types 
ake ig ey ee Pripsioet cage ® meme MAKERS OF FAMOUS OLD MELODY 
n Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., 1d. | PTT MUM eeLEMCLEUC Me | 76 NATION'S BUSINESS Nove 
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rendered gratis. It is financed by its | 


re sponsoring organizations and a few in- 
leq dividual contributions. Its work is usu- 


by ally channeled through the OWI, but not 
was all OWI’s programs are Council cam- 
= paigns. The Council accepts only those 
which it feels cannot be solved by the 
= yse of government facilities alone, and 
’ which need the power, persuasion and | 
Be repetition of advertising. 

et, | “Working with OWI, the Office of 
be Economic Stabilization, WFA and OPA 

7 and the War Manpower Commission 





lar Four hundred and ninety magazines 

ong | With a circulation of 91,000,000, at last 

the | accounts, were contributing one page a 
month. 

In newspapers in 170 major markets, 
the Life Insurance Companies spon- 
sored a $1,500,000 campaign against in- 
flation. Lot owners were interested in 
all | qultivating more than 20,000,000 vic- 
ent | tory gardens, which produced in a single 
re | year 8,000,000 tons of food worth $500,- 
"s- | 000,000. 
re To make it short, every phase of the 
les | war effort was brought before the pub- 
8 | tic again and again—shouted, sung and 
id- 1 danced until the 135,000,000 of us 
, worked as a team. Here and there one 
t | of us loafed, or grumbled, or even hung 
me back. But the team pulled as a team. 


a and with other government agencies on 
ost. occasion—the Council prepared a cam- 
req, | paign guide, hundreds of magazine and | 
ym. | newspaper ads, enlisted national and lo- | 
cal advertisers such as banks, public | 
ral utilities, department stores and the like. | 








Otherwise we could not have done what 
a 
re was done. 
it: ; ; 
‘ Thanks to the ad men. 
rs 


: WRAP SECURELY ADDRESS CLEARLY 
; | Waterproof Zippers EXPRESS BEFORE DEC. ist 


W } 4IDE fasteners ¢ 7 made ° 

w } BSTAL SLIDE fasteners are now made BEFORE YOU can wrap, address and ship you first must have bought 
rl which may be waterproof or prevent : ey : 2 

i] | the escape of air or gases. The device, something. Have you completed your Christmas shopping, particu- 
of | known as the Pressure Sealing Zipper, larly for those gifts you will send out of town? Railway Express relied 
n has overlapping rubber lips which give y 

ry enough pressure to assure a perfect seal 





on by generations of Americans for speeding gifts and goods safely 


1 | against any pressure which the struc- to their destinations, suggests you do it now. And here’s why: The 
to tural strength of the slide fastener will ce 

Ce Withstand. shipping needs of our country at war are urgent. 

4- The lips may be placed on either the You, as a gift sender, can help us serve your interests, too, by doing 


r- inside or outside of the zipper. Used on 
Is the outside they make the article water- 
ul proof and prevent the entrance of air 
or gases. Used on the inside, they pre- 


these three simple things: 


1 Shop and ship before December 1st. Phone Railway Ex- 


- } vent the escape of air, gases, or liquids. press when the packages are ready to go. 
g The pressure seals are effective in a n 
° wide temperature range, not cracking Z Wrap your gifts carefully and securely. 


it when bent at 70 degrees below zero 


. | Fahrenheit—not becoming soft at 150 3 Address them clearly with your own and the consignee’s 


yY | degrees. name, street number, city and state. 

i In the airplane industry, the new seals 

h are expected to be used in joining high Y 

d | and low pressure ducts, on doorways, . 

r handholes and other openings where 

e there are pressure differentials. si LWw 
They can be used on tent flaps, where ¢ Qa A 


: the seal makes the flap watertight. They { ’ EXPRESS 


serve to make watertight the hatch cov- | e 
ENC? 






ers On shipboard and as seals for many 
types of emergency equipment. NATION-WIDE 


BRR 


RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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KEEP ’EM OUT 





Smoker's > 
B-B JEEBIES 
(BITE and BURN) 
Smokingis ALL pleasure—with Country 


Doctor ipe Mixture. Here’s why! Country 

ctor’s extraordinary blending experience; 
selection of the choicest tobaccos; skilifuluse 
of the perfect moistening agent ... all three of 
these superior advantages Zogether .. . defin- 
itely do away with Smoker’s B-B JEEBIES 
(Bite and Burn) which usually lurk unseen in 
ordinary tobaccos. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Fragrant-cool-and Oh so different. 


Coustra Bo Bectar 
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A Produc? 
of Philip 
Morris 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write ——) 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., 





Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating sondition, : etc. 


twee auromoerne 


> You Can Get a 
USER'S GUIDE 


> FREE COPY 
> from Any GM 
> Dealer—or by 
> Using Coupon. 


waatimg mananebeadla 








Customer Research Dept., Room 1760 
™ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 
“AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE’ 
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World Trade: 


BUSINESS MEN will try their 
hands at making postwar world 


trade a benefit to humanity 


An INTERNATIONAL Business Con- 
ference attended by outstanding busi- 
ness personalities from the allied and 
friendly nations will be held at Rye, 
N. Y., Nov. 10 to 18 to discuss postwar | 
world trade and commerce. 

Sponsors of the conference are the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the National Foreign Trade 
Council and the American Section, In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce. 

President Eric A. Johnston of the 
U. S. Chamber said: 

“Governments are holding confer- 
ences on postwar plans. Business, too, 
must get ready for peace. It should go 
ahead with its own program. 

“With this in mind, business organ- 
izations from all the 40 United Nations 
have been invited to send representa- 
tives to an International Business Con- 
ference this fall. Thirty-seven already 
have accepted. Each is sending a maxi- 


| mum of six delegates and six technical 





advisers. They, and we, are most vitally 
interested in a prompt rebirth of inter- 
national trade. 


Trade conditions are changed 


“THERE will be big changes in the 
postwar world of trade. Germany and 
Japan will not be major factors in world 
markets immediately following the ces- 
sation of hostilities. Other nations will 
loom larger than before the war. 

“International trade is conducted 
mostly by business men. They know far 
better than any other group how it 
should be operated. Governments can 
do only so much. Business must carry | 
on from that point.” 

The conference is not sponsored by 
the governments. 

Topics so far proposed for discussion | 
are: commercial policy of nations, cur- 
rency relations among nations, indus- | 
trialization in new areas, transporta- 
tion and communication, raw materials, 
cartels, encouragement and protection 
of investments. 

The sponsoring organizations have 
stated that they oppose monopolistic 
practices; they advocate abatement of 
wartime government controls in the 
United States, the expansion of trade 
between nations and preservation and 
development of competitive capitalistic 
systems. 

In addition to Allicd Nations, Argen- 
tina, Eire, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Turkey have been invited to send rep- 
resentatives. 
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EVEN IN 
WAR TIMES 


lluse MISS SAYLOR'S 


fragrant chocolate, 
personally selected fo CANDIES 
quality and taste appea 
the best fresh cream ARE 
and butter available 
delicately blended UNUSUAL 
flavors and choice nuts. 
To these fine ing 
we brir 1g the co iis ng sk “ill 
inherited from our 
Pennsylvania Dutch 
ancestors, 
That’s why our « andy 
has that home-made flavor. 
You may have a little 


trouble getting our 


lies as the 


unusual can 

services must be supplied, 
rt 

but keey 

for Miss Saylor’s French 

CreamChocolate assortments § 


at $1.35 a lb. Coffee-ets 


. Pe ~ 
in 60¢ and $1.10 sizes xs . 
\ 
2 


asking your dealer 







MISS SAYLOR’S CHOCOLATES, INC. 


ENCINAL AVENUE © ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


atelatilals miclaeuclas 
Production? 


YOU NEED 


EXECUTONE! 





How This Modern“Inter-Com” System 
Saves Man-Hours...Increases Output 
EXECUTONE puts you in instant conversational 
contact with every department of your organi- 
zation! Saves time... conserves energy... 
minimizes waste motion. 
BXECUTONE enables youto get information from 
your employees the instant you want it—elimi- 
nates the everlasting running back and forth 
from one office to another. 
EXECUTONE speeds your phone service by 
taking the load of “inside” calls off your switch- 
board. Cuts down busy signals and expensive 
call-backs. Saves you money in many ways. 
The “‘inter-com’’ system selected by the 
U.S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 
Write for FREE booklet “N-11” 





COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Service in Principal Cities 
Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds! 

















U.S.IE& G SALUTES: THE HOOSIER STATE! 
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Indiana’s Beautiful state capitol at Indianapolis . . . constructed 

largely of native Indiana limestone . . . is typical of the stately buildings that 

C gtace the Hoosier State. U.S.F.&G. is proud that its contractors’ bonds 
. helped assure construction of many of these imposing public works. 


: 7 WSuilds fo ee 


“TDERMANENCE"” is the word for strongly and well... this resolve to This complete U.S.F.& G. coverage is 
1 Indiana. You can see it in her forge ahead in unchecked progress not restricted to Indiana alone. Few 
massive public buildings ...in her .. . it is only natural that Indianians communities in the United States, its 
rich farmlands, kept black and fertile should seek certainty in insurance. territories, and Canada are without 
generation after generation...inthe To serve this insurance-minded state, the services of a U.S.F.&G. agent. 
stark strength of the Calumet region, U.S.F.&G. requires a large branch So wherever you are and whatever 
2 one of the world’s greatest industrial office at Indianapolis . . . agency youdo, look to your local U.S.F.&G. 
centers. Crossroads of America, In- offices in 197 cities and towns representative for guidance in all 
diana is a state that looks to the throughout the state. Thus nearly casualty insurance and bonding prob- 
future, a state that builds to last! every community in Indiana isserved lems. Consult him as you would your 


With this determination to build bya U.S.F.&G. representative. doctor or lawyer. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 













UNITED STATES 


| OSE DCS Page FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


























































WHEN YOU THINK OF 
STENCILS THINK OF 


MARSH 


Stencil-Marked addresses make for 
prompt delivery. That's why they're the 
required type of marking for all war 
shipments. Marsh-Stencil your ship- 
ments! Saves up to $600 annually in ship- 
ping room costs! To use, simply cut a 
stencil, stroke with a Marsh Stencil 
Brush and your shipment is legibly, 
permanently addressed. Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec. 1”, %” and %”. Write 
now for booklet, prices. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
Y MARSH BDLG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., USA 


USE THESE MARSH PRODUCTS 





5, lt tote Dad 


ADOR OF GOOD CHEER 
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ALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 


MPANY, BALTIMORE, MD 
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(Continued from page 27) 

able business have lost an arm. Some 
have lost a leg. A few have lost both 
legs. There are perhaps 30 victims of 
infantile paralysis and almost as many 
deaf mutes. With these workers G. Barr 
& Company is filling various Navy con- 
tracts in addition to making a wide 
range of cosmetics, toilet requisites and 
medicinal preparations. 

Of the handicapped persons in the 
plant, some were relief or charity cases 
for a long time. Others had little indus- 
trial training. Specifically what are they 
able to do that makes it possible for 
them to earn their way without asking 
favors? Here are the jobs that must be 
done: 

Cosmetics and pharmaceuticals must 
be compounded. Caps must be placed on 
tubes before the tubes are filled. Bottles, 
jars and tubes are filled, closed and 
labeled. In some cases there is an as- 
sembly job where several units are 
packed together. In any event the vari- 
ous items are packed in fiber cases for 
shipping, and there are half a dozen 
essential clerical tasks. 








t’s What You Have Left 


They turn it into routine quickly—gy 
jobs in the plant have to become routine 
Mr. Barr says—and work at speeds that 
others with normal vision can’t match, 

Men who have lost a leg or are 
paralyzed in their legs operate tube or 
bottle-filling machines. The actual filling 
is done automatically. Feeding of tubes 
or bottles to the machine is a hand job, 
A pedal operated by one foot controls 
the machine. Deaf-mute girls operate 
the bottle-filling machines and labelers, 
Most of the assembling, wrapping and 
packing into cartons falls to paralytics 
who have the use of their hands. They 
are, of course, seated, and materials and 
supplies are brought to them by severa] 
husky youngsters who can get around 
readily enough but have handicaps such 
as epilepsy or arrested mental develop. 
ment. These boys also pack cartons with 
merchandise that is ready to ship. Cleri- 
cal jobs are well within the abilities of 
a boy who has lost an arm, a girl who 
has a severe case of arthritis and a 
young spastic who is also a master of 
arts from the University of Chicago, 

Visitors to the plant, located now in 





Deaf mutes, two of whom here receive an award from a veteran 


who lost a leg in Italy, do many jobs in the Barr plant 


Blending and mixing of chemicals 
and other raw materials are work that 


|deaf mutes can perform without any 


difficulty. They learn quickly, are accu- 


careful and not easily distracted. 


|The men show surprising mechanical 


| 


| 
| 


| 


skill in 

equipment. 
Putting plastic screw caps on metal 

tubes is work that the blind find easy. 


repairing and maintaining 
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one of the city’s modern manufacturing 
districts, frequently expect to be de 
pressed and maybe 4a little embarrassed. 
Most people look for something sugges- 
tive of a hospital ward or a rehabilita- 
tion center. Actually the resemblance 
does not exist. This is a 1944 industrial 
factory. 

People work here, and how they work! 
They aren’t nursed or coddled. It’s sim- 


1944 
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To business men who are thinking about 


A PLANT IN THE WEST, 
TEXAS OR LOUISIANA 


Perhaps we can be helpful to you. 


Although your company may be fully occupied with 
war work now, no doubt you, like ourselves, are mak- 
ing plans for post-war manufacturing and selling. 

You are familiar with the great population increases 
in certain states West of the Mississippi. And you may 
be thinking about a branch plant or additional distri- 
bution facilities in this area—not only to serve your cus- 
tomers out here, but also with an eye to the vast unde- 
yeloped markets of Asia, and Central and South America. 

If you are thinking along these lines, we respectfully 
ask you to write us. We think we can be helpful to you. 

Southern Pacific is the largest western railroad, and 
has more miles of line than any other United States rail- 
road. We serve Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, and the West Coast 
of Mexico. We know this territory intimately, for we are 
the West’s pioneer railroad. 

The eight Southern Pacific states gained more than a 
million people since 1940, according to the U. S. Census 
Bureau. 
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after the war... 


In the West alone, Southern Pacific serves more than 
twice as many communities as any other railroad, many 
of them exclusively. So if your plant is located on South. 
ern Pacific, the chances are two-to-one that your wesiern 
customers are served by our rails, too. 

We have an experienced industrial department, and 
traffic men in every sizeable city and town along our 
lines. These men live “‘on the ground”’ and are important 
citizens in their communities. They will be glad to de- 
velop any specific information you wish. 

You may be sure that any advice we give you will be 
sound and unbiased, for if the plant location we recom- 
mend should prove unsuited to you, our railroad would 
suffer, too. 

We have been handling matters like this for many 
years, and those who have dealt with us know that we 
can be trusted with their most confidential plans. 

If you have any interest at all in industrial sites or 
distribution facilities in our territory, please write me. 
I assure you that your inquiry will receive prompt, per- 
sonal and confidential attention. 


W.W. HALE, Vice-President, 
System Freight Traffic, Southern Pacific Company, 
65 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 


S-P 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 













The eight Southern Pacific states gained more than 
a million people since 1940. Population means 
markets and manpower for ‘your industry. 






































































ply that jobs are so nicely fitted to the now the « 
people doing them that, for practical € cea) jt isn’t a 
purposes, handicaps actually do not gharita ble 
exist—and practically nowhere will you fh & at a mini 
find workers who feel less sorry for WITH A i yelop in 








themselves. not a thir 
The world calls these somewhat shy The co 
people “cripples.” It has made them its produ 
sensitive and easily embarrassed. It has it’s an in: 
also made them considerate. pandicap) 
The legless colored man at one of the if fae ey Rarr, anc 
machines is sure that his neighbor, who ' MY) )/ HY {| HWW iy jal i 
|has lost an arm, is much more unfor- : se capped Pp 
|tunate than he. The blind folks sym- Makes Light Work pas domi 
| pathize with the deaf mutes who can’t . make 
| sing at their work as the blind people Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs Bien. , 
then "Ths paragon feel worey eit | Stel back of Speed Sweep broshes is de] 28 ME 
the others; they know they are the least basis of unique construction for faster, easier, cient! 
afflicted workers in the plant Dejection better sweeping. Block is 74 usual size ~ easig de ressit 
and discouragement have a hard time | °° handle. Tufts of longer, beteer fibres ar early t 
taking root in this environment. When | ™°f* compact ~ provide “epeing and ers realize t 
you believe all the others around you action. Handle instantly adjustable = height perform 
are having a tougher time than you are, of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain, anyone. 
what is there to complain about? Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlag strugeglir 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. to anoth 
FULLY GUARANTEED people a 
Easy to find employees Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brush | sustainir 
f ALMOST the first thing Mitchell Echi- | have proved their superiority in many thous | periods | 
i. kovitz, the deaf-mute printer, did when | ands of factories under varied condition, | fit them, 
i the business showed signs of going any- | They are unconditionally guaranteed to mee Mr. B 
were was to bring in some of his| your requirements. Prompt shipment on} other CO 
friends who are similarly afflicted. He | AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for} ets. Wh 
knew they would fit into the plant. This styles, sizes, and prices today. side by s 





| tendency of handicapped people to help No one 


each other has been apparent ever since. AL VY i) fits the § 
| Until the company started working on M / Wall (4 “istless average 
government contracts a little more than 'B) BRUSH COMPANY of his p 
a year ago it never needed to look for 522 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, W isn’t a | 
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workers. Its employees took over the and self 
matter of personnel and kept it from to the 
| becoming a problem. ina hun 
| Hard, useful work is a great solvent Fast, Error-Proof, nothing 
for troubles, especially if the work hap- 
i pens to be gableanaaidinee. George Bar's ECONOMICAL C @) P | ES We 
bt |employees want to work. They work at ex sa 
. a rate that is almost unbelievable. Ex- SUCH | 
' perience tends to indicate that often at tasks 
4 one physical handicap helps a man or ing and 
woman to develop great skill and in the p 
if manual dexterity. doit at 
i | Absenteeism is less than in most their s! 
te | plants working on war contracts. One has bee 
i of the blind men, accompanied by his with cent un 
Ah seeing-eye dog, rides on three street still ma 
Hi 3 car lines and walks several blocks to HUNTER bed 
as get to work. He has never been late or 
1 absent. During the toughest winter ELECTRO-COPYIST} the fac 
Le weather he manages to arrive earlier ... the modern way to reproduce _ 
f e74| RTE RS than usual. Paper work including anything drawn, th _ 
A couple of years ago a lad who had printed, typed, written or photographed, that a wt 
META! CAN TP : : been a minor league baseball player now takes draftsmen, clerks or typists hours S Wo! 
METAL CAN TOUCH YOU came to George Barr for a job. A rather to copy, can be reproduced accurately, im adversi 
, , expensively, in a fraction of the time, with Alre: 
rare ailment, Raynaud’s disease, had o Huneer Wloxtce-Copvic. sabe 
put an end to his diamond career. It For the engineering department, Electro- ica to 
‘ looked as though the company could not Copyist copies with speed and exactness 
we Give your legs and looks the best find a job to fit him but in two weeks sketches, marked-up details or loaned prints, ina ne 
of it! These all elastic Paris Garters are | he was at work. Wearing a headphone oe Canine: Shane eee ‘sha | 
“tops” for value, comfort, service. Ask | Set and typing with the few fingers he For the office, Electro-Copyist meets one cet, 
for Paris by name. Look for the famous had left, he learned to take phone or- copying emergency after another, so simply fit jobs 
“Baste Kneoiina Fi Wand k ders and make out invoices skilfully that the office boy can do the work with « Sechintc 
aris Kneeling Figure trade mark On | enough to warrant his place on the pay few minutes’ instruction, | 
the package. When you say “! want | roll. While he lived he earned his way. Ask for an Electro-Copy- eh 
oon . . , : “ ist demonstration of for a I 
Paris” you exercise your right to choose | Until he came into the Barr plant, broke, PRICES FROM, write today for our inter ie he 
what you use. Trust the trade marks | helpless and knowing that few years $750, esting new booklet that is have ti 
which have stood the test of time. ~ Sy left to him, he had existed on char- | (7 750), Shotecopying work. ie 
Paris Super Quality, All Elastic Garter, | “tat case illustrates as well as ‘aay 33000 - left th 
$1. Other Paris styles: 55¢ to $1.50. = 7/ NUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, % ' 
A. STEIN & COMPANY © Chicago * New York | 82 NATION'S BUSINESS sitesi, a 
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now the company operates. First of all, 
jpisn’t a pseudo-business motivated by 
garitable impulses. It has costs to keep 
at a minimum, markets to find and de- 
yelop in a field where competition is 
got a thing with which to toy lightly. 

The company’s customers don’t buy 
its products because they agree that 
i’s an inspiring thing to make jobs for 
handicapped people. The fact is that Mr. 
Rarr, and he is frank about it, has no 
special interest in trying to fit handi- 
gapped people into jobs. The aim that 
pas dominated his enterprise has been 
to make jobs fit handicapped men and 
women. There’s a difference. 

In his plant, as in practically every 
industrial plant, work must be done 
efficiently or the business fails. His own 
depressing experience made him see 
clearly that industry was neglecting to 
realize that handicapped people could 
perform many of its tasks as well as 
anyone. A few weeks with his own 
struggling loft business opened his eyes 
to another new concept: Handicapped 
people are eager workers, capable of 
sustaining their efforts over longer 
periods of time, when their jobs really 
fit them, than so-called normal workers. 

Mr. Barr pays the same wages that 
other companies pay able-bodied work- 
ers. Whites and colored people work 
side by side in his plant without friction. 
No one gets a job there unless the job 
fits the worker’s capacity to work. The 
average wage is $35 a week. Several 
of his people earn double that. Now $35 
isn’t a princely wage but $35 a week 
and self-respect look better than good 
to the man or woman who has been told 
ina hundred different ways that there’s 
nothing left but handouts. 


Work is not monotonous 


SUCH people find it easy to keep going 
at tasks that other folks often find tir- 
ing and monotonous. The blind people 
in the plant do higher quality work and 
do it a third faster than others who have 
their sight. Many times the company 
has been able to bid as much as 20 per 
cent under competition on a contract and 
still make anormal profit, solely because 
of the way its handicapped workers 
produce. There is no military secret in 
the fact that the Government saved 
$1,000,000 on a single contract because 
George Barr learned, the hard way, that 
the worker who has lost something is 
the worker who knows how to overcome 
adversity if he’s given the chance. 

Already impressive numbers of 
maimed men are coming back to Amer- 
ica to establish individual beachheads 
ina new and different world. 

For years humans have been regard- 
ed as flexible material. Educators and 
industrials have worked to make men 
fit jobs. George Barr has reversed that 
technique, not as a philanthropist but 
as a hard-headed business man looking 
for a profit. He has demonstrated what 
can be done when handicapped people 
have the courage to remember: “It isn’t 
What you’ve lost; it’s what you have 
left that counts!” 
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The population of Washington 
State has increased by 

316,101 since 1940 — 

a gain of 18 per cent. 











America’s 
Promising Region 


“The largest of many excellent banks 
in the Northwest” offers its facilities 
for the investigation of industrial, agri- 
cultural, shipping and other oppor- 
tunities and for financial service in this 
region. 

34 strategically located Banking Offices 
in the State of Washington — shown 


by stars on map above. 


Resources over $500,000,000 







Member Federal Reserve 
System 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 











——-— 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 









000 in 1939 to $187,000,000,000 last year 
Of the 1939 total, war expenditurg 
3 were only two per cent, while in 
Need We Repeat 1920 s Spree? they explained i per cent of the ‘a 
national product. To readjust to 
av or? gr ov! or on ge oe gr? time levels of activity will be pal 
310 enough. To substitute peacetime orden 
for war orders won't be easy. Temporg, 
ily, as in 1919-20, deferred demand wil 
@)*42e)°e: le help. But after that, what? 
280 ; ‘ It is said that, at present prices, if th 
national product dropped back to $165, 
000,000,000, we would still have qa Teg. 
sonably satisfactory level of employ. 
ment. That much readjustment will Pose 
a tremendous reconversion job: to 
some $20,000,000,000 of production. Pajp. 
ful or not, we can conceive of busineg 
Pe : dropping off much more than that. } 
220 = business under iv i 
: ; sines private guidance dog 
== > not succeed in sustaining postwar th 
$165,000,000,000 level of activity, then 
is a very good chance that Washingt 
ee a will step forth with official projects ty 
tj ee — Po take up the slack. This line of Washing. 
~ = ie ton thinking is something business me 
ms > Ses did not have to consider in 1919. 
160 - ‘ ‘ , ‘ Today we have millions more mel | 
§ > 3 a abroad than in the last war. Ther 
= repatriation, quite apart from any ocey} | 
pation of enemy territory after the fight. 
: ing ends, will be slow. And many mor 
‘5 — oe workers are engaged in war work thay 
et last time. The Bureau of Labor Statis. 
pees), Sas eer 2 tics estimates that, in reconversion, ney 
100 ; . mpaare jobs will have to be provided for 14,500. 
4 A ps ™ > b 5 b 4 000 individuals. 
9 9 9 a a 9 a oe \ le Other points to remember: We nox 
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Corporate profits during World War 


il have been less erratic than during 
a a a UR) 





the last war. Will smaller war-time ‘N 

profits mean a smaller postwar crash? 75 ad | 
(Continued from page 22) A —ji i ES COMMERCIAL FAI LURES | 

isting price controls one way or another, 150 Fs Be eS LIABILITIES 


there is just no comparison between the 
price-control accomplishments of the 
last war and of this one. Similarly, with 
rationing. 125 
This war has been longer. Because of 
that, but particularly because of pro- 
duction controls and rationing, our pent- 
up demand for goods and services—re- 100 
flecting only in part our larger present 
population—today is vastly greater 
than last time. The American people 
have put nearly $100,000,000,000 aside 75 
in savings since the war began. Much of 
this will stay saved for a long time. 
Some will not. At any moment, after 
the war, dammed-up spending power 50 
may become restive. Scores of billions 
in consumers’ hands is something for 
the business man to keep an eye on, 
for good or for ill. 25 
From the standpoint of wartime mo- 
bilization of business and industry, this 
war has been much closer to “total.” In 
1918, 30 per cent of our industrial effort 0 
and 4,000,000 men were mobilized for = 9 ‘ 4 A, rv i? ri 
war. This time, 65 per cent and 11,000,- > Re a> gh GQ" No hell , y> 19 
000 men. These are two yardsticks of 
the reconversion task. 
Consider, too, how our gross national 
product has gone up, from $89,000,000,- of the past war. Then failures increased sharply beginning with 1920 
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So far in this war commercial failures have roughly paralleled the record 
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When i. e order comes to cease 
firing —even on one front—a ‘‘Cease Pro- 
duction” order will go up and down the 
factory front. If anything, the Swing Shift 
will know about it before they tell it to 


the Marines. 


When that hour comes, HELLER 
clients will not be “‘frozen.’’ They will 
be forearmed against every important dis- 


location that may accrue. 


They'll know what the Government 
owes them, and what to do about getting 
the money due them. They’ll have coopera- 
tion on how to prepare their claims. They 
need not be worried about money with 
which to pay the previous year’s income 
taxes and renegotiation assessments—to 
buy machinery for replacement of obsoleted 
equipment—to purchase civilian goods in 
ventory—to meet payrolls—or cash for 


any other vital purpose. 


Furthermore, Heuer will provide 


most of the money before payment is received 


In 1943 on 


HEADACHE OR HEADSTART 





which will be yours on contract-termination day ? 





from the Government. Any forward-looking 
concern can enjoy this secure position, pro- 
vided we can help it make money with 
reasonable safety to ourselves. And com- 
panies that qualify can have all the money 
the situation calls for in an incredibly short 
time—on a basis that will solve rather 


than involve their problems. 


Under ordinary conditions this cash 
will be at your disposal indefinitely. You 
may look upon it as capital money —-for in 


effect that is the purpose it serves. 


Frankly, our charges are higher than 
bank rates. But figured on the basis of end- 


results, extremely reasonable. 


If you would like the facts on how 
the Heiter Plan ean meet the specific 
needs of your company in relation to this 
important problem, write, phone or wire. 
Your inquiry will be treated in strictest 


confidence. 


coded $200,000,000 





WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


Factors. . 


. Sales Financing—Installment Financing— Rediscounting 


ESTABLISHED 1919 
60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


« 105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 90, ILL. 


Copyriaht 1944, Walter E. Heller & Company 
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with a background of Craftsmanship ... brings to prospective 


purchasers and many thousands of Fridén users... PER- 


FORMANCE and DURABILITY. Demanded of Business and 


Industry today are intricate Payrolls, Inventories, Invoice 


Percentages, Expense Distributions and the accurate figures 


for Governmental Reports. These are speedily produced on 


Fridén Calculators that are AVAILABLE when applications 


to obtain delivery have been approved by the War Production 


Board. Telephone or write to your local Fridén Representa- 


tive for complete information. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


OME OFFICE AND PLANT «SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.8.A.+ SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 





have many companies that were not in 
business before the war, but will want to 
stay in business afterwards. Some ape 
small, others are large. 

Numbers of companies have learned 
to produce things they did not former. 
ly make. 

Our population is today not only much 
greater than in 1918, but has been more 
dislocated. 

Distribution must be radically aq. 
justed to peace. Many wholesalers ang 
retailers have closed since 1940. Market. 
data handbooks, based on prewar popu- 


| lation and income statistics, are Sadly 


out of date. Retailers, wholesalers ang 
jobbers dare not take it for granted that 
their postwar sales will be the same in 
character, volume, or direction as be: 
fore the war. To plan postwar saleg 
without carefully examining the 
changed conditions would be a mistake, 


Business can’t escape change 


ANOTHER fact to be considered is that 
new materials and new products have 
been conceived and developed during 
the war. Sellers of old-established prod. 
ucts must consider the impact of the 
new developments: new woods, new 
plastics, new foods, new medicines, new 
machines, new processes. The alert busi- 
ness man will Keep in close touch with 
all such trade developments, through 
his trade papers and trade association, 
and through the Government. 

S. Morris Livingston, Commerce De- 
partment economist, finds that major 


| 4 . . . . 
| wars usually have initiated rapid and 


extensive changes and have usually 
been followed by a substantial increase 
in national income and production, part- 
ly because of stimulus to invention. 
The role of small business, now so 
popular in Washington, and of the vet- 





“The boss couldn’t get a priority on 


an automatic stamp machine so he 


put his son to work.” 
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Locate it where MARKETS, MATERIALS and MANPOWER 


meet...in New York Central Land 


Can your business meet tomorrow’s war- 
born taxes and wage scales...and win? It will 
need every possible post-war advantage to do so 

.. including advantageous location. 

Somewhere in New York Central Land... 

somewhere along this railroad’s 11,000 miles 

.. markets, materials and manpower meet in 
exactly the relation your post-war plant will re- 
quire. Let a New York Central Industrial repre- 
sentative help you find that site. 


Write or Telephone these 
NEW YORK CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


BOSTON .. . SouthStation . . . W.L. WHEAT 
CHICAGO . LaSalle St. Station . H.W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT .. Central Terminal . . A. B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E.Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . 466 Lexington Ave. . W. R. DALLOW 


In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 


New York Central 


Buy More War Bonds 























Thisis New York Central Land: 11 states and 2 Canadian provinces 


KEY “PIECES” IN A POST-WAR MOVE 


MARKETS. A third of all U. S. cities 
over 100,000, 52% of U. S. buying power 








are in Central’s territory. 


MANPOWER. 553% of all U. S. non- 
farm labor lives and works in the states 
served by New York Central. 





* 


MATERIALS. 75% 


of the bituminous 


coal and 81% of the steel in U. S. are 
produced in this strategic region. 


PORTS. 67% of the nation’s Atlantic and 
Great Lakes traffic moves through ports in — 


these New York Central states. 


RAIL SERVICE via Central’s more than 


11,000 miles of modern, efficient, almost 


gradeless right of way. 

















DuBOUCHETT 


MANY. BLANC 


COCKTAIL RECIPE BOOK 
in beautiful full color. Write 
Dept. | for your copy 


Pree 


MANY, BLANC & CO., INC, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








DEVICES > PROCESSES 


for Postwar Manufacture? 





@ Our “New Products Service” will 
enable you to obtain volume items 
for postwar manufacture without en- 
countering the usual expense and 
difficulties. Many products now 
available. We study your facilities 
and submit only items that deserve 
serious consideration. Phone, wire 
or write for details of this service. 


NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION 
DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 


2915 Detroit Avenue, Dept. N-6 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


| not 


























eran operating under the GI Act, also 


| form part of the prospect. 


A major lesson which post-1918 ex- 
perience holds for the business man— 
excluding the veteran entering 
business with a GI loan—during the 
coming transition period is this: 

Good business requires both wise buy- 
ing and wise selling. Enthusiasm should 
be tempered with caution. Inventory 
greed may lead to disaster. Selling-price 
greed may lead to disappointment. What 
is important to the national economy 
is just as important to the individual 
business man: that the wheels be kept 
turning. 

When labor talks of a guaranteed 


| annual. wage it is thinking along the 


same line. 


Careful buying is vital 


THE importance of wise buying to 
profitable business is obvious. In some 
industries materials used account for 90 
per cent or more of operating expenses, 
while, normally, more than half of the 
current assets of the typical manufac- 
turer consist of inventory and material 
in process and often more than a quar- 
ter of the total assets. In distributing 
enterprises, materials are sometimes 
virtually the only asset of the concern. 
Dr. Edmund Earle Lincoln’s observa- 
tion on this merits framing in the pur- 


| chasing department of many a busi- 
ness: 


Every dollar saved in the purchasing 
department is clear gain, while every 


dollar lost would require a ten-fold i, 
crease in the volume of sales, so far 
that dollar is concerned, in order to x. 
cover the particular loss, provided the 
unwise purchase policy were spread oye 
all materials bought! 

Dr. Lincoln records that businegge 
incurred enormous losses in 1920-2] g, 
a result of unsound purchases or ths 
failure to outline a buying policy. Thy 
whipsawing of raw-materials priceg jp 
those years reflected unsound bu 
policies and constituted a cause of the 
heavy business losses. During those two 
years, for example, No. 1 calfsking 
ranged in price from 80 cents to # 
cents a pound, middling upland cottoy 
from 43 cents to 11.6 cents, wool from 
$1.10 to 38 cents, sugar duty-paid from 
21.6 cents to 3.7 cents, etc. Excessive jp. 
ventories carried in 1919 and 1920 ip 
many instances led to serious financial} 
reverses. Not only manufacturers, but 
trading concerns fell into the error of 
the time and, while inventories were 
being piled up, the rate of turnover wag 
declining. 

One of this country’s best known 
economists, Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, hay- 
ing examined the post-1918 experience, 
asks whether American business wil] 
repeat that story of reaching for big 
profits on an enormous consumer de- 
mand at sky-rocketing prices. If so, he 
believes, the popular appeal of overall 
economic planning and control by gov- 
ernment will be tremendously strength- 
ened, and the nation may decide to try 
a bold experiment, not right after the 
war, but a few years later. 








Big Locomotive 


A new type steam locomotive has been 
built by the Pennsylvania Railroad. It is 
capable of drawing a train of 125 loaded 
cars at speeds exceeding 50 miles an 


| hour. It was designed to develop more 


power in its working range than any 
steam locomotive previously built. 
Locomotive and tender together are 
124 feet, seven inches long. The com- 
bination weighs more than 1,000,000 


pounds. The locomotive develops a trac- 
tive effort of 114,860 pounds. High pow- 
er is maintained up to 70 miles an hour. 

The locomotive might be considered 
as two engines harnessed together in &@ 
rigid frame. Four cylinders are used, 
of which the front two drive two pairs 
of driving wheels, and the second two 
provide power for three pairs of driving 
wheels. 


—, 
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Flavorseal Protected 











Up to 60% of shrinkage occurr 
unprotected lemons is prevented by Flavorseal! 


of spoilage occurring in the unprotected tom 


Ea 


unretouched natural color photograph shows the re- 
markable difference 25 days after packing, in lemons 
originally the same.F lavorseal Protected lemons on left. 


Right: Both lots of tomatoes are 17 days old and were 
identical when picked. Flavorseal has prevented 78% 
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REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The amazing protection for 


fresh fruits and vegetables 


~ Nature gave the skin of many fruits and vege- 
tables a coating of waxes as protection against 
decay. Flavorseal helps Nature ...adds days, 
even weeks to the “fresh” life of oranges, lemons, tomatoes and 
other produce! Applied by special machines in packing houses, 
Flavorseal is a solution sprayed in an infinitesimally thin, por- 
ous film over the product’s surface. Blending with the natural 
waxes, Flavorseal greatly retards spoilage, protects original vita- 
mins, juices, flavor and weight. Thousands of carloads of pro- 
duce annually are saved from spoilage by Flavorseal, the result 
of years of research. The entire nation benefits from this devel- 
opment of Food Machinery Corporation, for 60 years builders 
of equipment for the food and other industries. 






Hundreds of produce shippers use Flavorseal. For booklet 
containing a list of their names and brands, and other 
facts concerning Flavorseal, address Food Machinery Cor- 
poration, 24 State Street, New York City 4, New York. 


FooD MACHINERY GORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: 
SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION, HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., INC., MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 
JOHN BEAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 

FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION S enoseron 
RIVERSIDE,CALIF. ;DUNEDIN&LAKELAND,FLA.;HARLINGEN,TEX, LOS ANGELES 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER AND BEAN-CUTLER DIVISIONS, SAN JOSE,CALIFORNIA 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, LOS ANGELES AND FRESNO, CALIF,; CANTON, OHIO 
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IHESE PRODUCTS ARE AVAILABLE 
Flavorseal Protected 


ORANGES LEMONS GRAPEFRUIT 
TANGERINES BELL PEPPERS CUCUMBERS 
CANTALOUPES TOMATOES 
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PMC “WATER BUFFALO” PEERLESS PUMPS... are 
amphibious tanks. 7 of used wherever water is 
FMC’s 14 major factories pumped. For municipal, 
make “Water Buffalos” agricultural, industrial & 
or sub-assemblies. many other uses. 


THE FMC ORIGINAL FOG 
FIRE FIGHTER atomizes 
water at high pressure to 
extinguish instantly the 
hottest fires. 











FOOD CANNING MACHINERY INSECTICIDES AND FUNGI- CONTINUOUS STERILIZING 
...complete line of equip- cipes ...a line of dusts, Line... (Anderson-Barn- 
ment for the processing sprays and equipment to grover) processing more 
and canning of all types protect farm crops from than 70% of the nation’s 
of food products. insects and diseases. evaporated milk. 


BUY WAR BONDS TO HELP WIN THE WAR. ..T0 PREVENT DICTATORSHIP FROM INVADING OUR SHORES... 10 KEEP SAFE OUR CONSTITUTIONAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT AND OUR BILL OF RIGHTS 
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. = : 
China Faces the sad AT machiner 
nelp will 
tury ‘ 
Challenge of Peace ee poli 
In that 
(Continued from page 30) \ , policy als 
China has many hands and time means ternation 
little; but practical China is in a hurry AD gented it 
and adopts them. Brie? cases =) Por tholi fesent tl] 
“Show Me!” China demands of what Largely | 
is new, but it is willing to be shown. China is 
China is a country of contrasts and patchwo! 
surprises. It scorns rules but slowly goes colonies. 
ahead. It is a country of self-sustaining 
APRICOT geographical units as it is of various 
BLACKBERRY dialects, each unintelligible to the oth- Ame 
ORANGE & MINT ers. One province can survive without NCE t 
FLAVORED GINS the others, which explains why Japan’s | sl i] 
military power has failed to vanquish | first sai’ 
Chungking. We might not do as well if | pen. . 
an enemy held our Atlantic seacoast tles, ole 
and the interior as far as the coal mines oil, — 
and steel mills of Pennsylvania. long ms 
Uniting the provinces into a strong - rae 
| nation is another problem for the fu- Compact carry-all for on-the-go busi. | oa" “a 
| ture, more political than commercial. A| ness men. A portable office—containing _ ale P 
| new constitution is ready for adoption. | oversize ring binder for 11” x 814” sheets teen ; 
It will give all parties a voice in govern-| and compartments for papers, order ae AS 
ment but the differences are deeper.| hooks, memos. Handsome and rugged, | 7 orn 
| Those now in control speak for the sialic tenia = muse 
landowners while those dubbed Com- stores, luggage and stationery stores | countr} 
| munists are little farmers who want to gandar< 
jown their patches of land. China must STEIN BRO: pation % 
solve that problem alone but, being . etic 
China, it may industrialize without solv- ; 
WE 718 td Meee ing it. nes? Cc. cial to 
MAKER OF SWANEE PRIDE LIQUEUR 231 S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill _, 
AND CLD MEDFORD BRAND RUM 2 - . j 
: China will be Asia’s leader eeact 
ELIMINATION of Japan as a power in dustry, 
Geertioned Asia removes the nate = giant. TRANSFORMERS FOR —, 
ae VOSeOrs China will emerge from the war as the 
ANYONE CAN ae |} only Asiatic power. The shares of the A gr 
FILE PAPERS | Soviet Union, Great Britain, the COLD C ATHODE 9 “ 
| Netherlands and others on that conti- if 
THE SLOW WAY... nent are governed from European capi- | That C! 
tals. China has the force and strength LI G ia TI N G yond al 
which need only tools and guidance. hurdles 
but here's To those who do not know China, the ly expo 
confusion of today may seem hopeless. } aa 
the FASTER, — WETHOD: | To those who have investments in the ctective light ovieut ot @ tower cost, Cold Culnets Bu 
New-style PEND. country, most of them substantial, and lighting is instantaneous starting, frequency flicker 
AFLEX — tis : : minimized, tube life many times greater than ordi- 
folders OOO to more whose lives and careers are part nary fluorescent lighting. Acme engineers have TWO s 
of it, the uncertainty is merely part of developed eficient transformers for ve in commer | tle diff 
the give and take of China. The stranger future. 
goes into a real Chinese store, pays the in the s 
first price asked and the owner’s feel- follow 
ings are hurt. The oldtimer argues over Not dr 
the price. An 80 per cent reduction may win thi 
| be expected, and the owner has the joy Over 
of bargaining and the satisfaction of and ir 
. | matching wits with a worthy customer. COLD CATHODE States 
NONEW CABINETS || | The men and women who know China BALLAST FOR 8 FOOT 25MM TUBES and th 
a simple frame fits | are eager to go back, confident they and Cold Cathode lighting tubes 8 ft. lone with o Ml | will oj 
in file drawer and China can face the changes and speed expectancy of 10,000 to 20,000 hours to rea 
PENDAFLEX* folders hang in file! | ahead to the nation’s greater destiny. strong 
the filing method with | Eliminates most misfiling They have organized the China-Ameri- INDUSTRIAL TYPE COLD world 
the HANGING folders | can Council of Commerce and Industry | CATHODE TRANSFORMERS and sy 
ee oe |in New York City and San Francisco Designed for simplicity of | and cl 
laborious searching tcrinstont vinble reference! | With Thomas J. Watson as chairman.| (ite \ficencyperornance policie 
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things, from farm seeds and factory 

sans to overland transportation and 
qachinery of all kinds. Affording that 
help will be a fitting culmination to a 
gentury of unchanging American for- 
eign policy. 

In that part of the world, American 
policy always has been aggressively in- 
gernational. The Chinese have not re- 
gented it as they have, and still do, 
fesent the policies of other nations. 
Largely due to American interference, 
China is one country today and not a 
patchwork of European and Japanese 
colonies. 


American trade has grown 


| SINCE the New England trading ships 


first sailed to Canton in 1784, trade has 
grown. In prewar years, wood oil, bris- 
tles, raw silk, cotton, wool, cottonseed 
oil, needlework and wolfram led the 
long list of purchases in China by the 
United States. In return, China bought 
metals, machinery, tobacco, chemicals, 
tools and ships. 

Ties of sentiment and years of un- 
proken friendship join the two coun- 
tries. As in the past, the United States 
will strengthen the efforts of that 
country’s leaders to raise the living 
standards of its millions, to foster edu- 
cation and health and to abate the 


favages of floods and famines. Less al- 
truistic but just as essential and bene- | 
ficial to the business and commerce of | 


both countries is the material help 
which China needs—markets for its 


products, a stable currency, heavy in- | 
dustry, machinery and tools, overland | 


transportation, ships, skilled techni- 
cians and a thousand other items. 

A great future awaits China and a 
vast market awaits the United States 
if it can help in materials and advice. 
That China can be industrialized is be- 


yond argument once the obstacles and | | 


hurdles to cooperation have been frank- 
ly exposed. 


Business must do the job 


TWO such friendly nations will have lit- 
tle difficulty in clearing the road to the 
future. Dreamers can vision the castles 
in the skies but practical business must 
follow a rocky road to reach the goal. 
Not dreams but hardboiled realities will 
win this fight. 


Over the years and despite the envies 


and intrigues of others, the United 
States has been a bulwark for China 
and the end of the war in the Pacific 
will open the door for both countries 
to reap the rewards. China must be 
Strong to take its destined place in the 
world council of nations and a strong 
and sympathetic China will be the best 
and cheapest insurance for America’s 
policies of peace in the Pacific. 

The United States has helped China 
in the past, has been its strongest sup- 
porter in this war and is ready to help 
in the future. But we must know the 
terms and China must open the door 
80 American business can enter safely. 
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To LOCATE a PLANT 
to SERVE the 





finished ware @ 
growing. 


Ca @ poreNnrTIAL MARKET: 
ss 


MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBU- 
TION COSTS: Substantial savings, 
placing such a manufacturer in a 


most advantageous competitive po- 
sition, are indicated. 


RAW MATERIALS: North Carolina 
leads America in the production of 
primary kaolin and feldspar. High 
grade quartz (it was selected be- 
cause of its superior quality for the 
manufacture of the world’s largest 
observatory telescope lens) is 
abundant in North Carolina. 


LABOR: North Carolina labor is 
noted for its adaptability. Typical 
of the experience of manufacturers 
who have moved their plants to 
North Carolina is that of the new- 
comer who wrote,“‘/t was necessary 
for us to employ inexperienced people 
and train them. We found that these 
people were easily 
trainedand show- 


ed a high degree 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


NNERWARE MANUFACTURER..- 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES | 





Thousands of tons of 


year with the demand 


of enthusiasm and interest in their 
work, They have proved to be efficient 
workmen, steady and reliable. We 
have had practically no absentee prob- 
lem. All our workers are exceptionally 
loyal and vitally interested in the wel- 
fareofour company and organization.” 


TAXES: A sound and stable tax 


structure, 


TRANSPORTATION: Raw materi- 
als are close by. The entire South- 
eastern area is adequately served, 
by rail and truck, from North 
Carolina. Substantial savings in 
freight will be reflected in distri- 
bution costs. 

Write today for information on the 
potentialities of dinnerware manufacture 
in North Carolina. Address Commerce 
and Industry Division, 3253 Depart- 


ment of Conservation and Development, 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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> and Canada, dea! with pro- 
Wy fl Session ssional photographic studi 
Ono e dD sp Gye Be ic studios 


Q2OSSVTH Eng 


is emblem. 
© Get Sip vebnadtn tat. If om have occasion to 
require photographs from distant points, a re- 
quest on your letterhead signed by a company 
official bring you without charge our 140- 
page Classified Membership Directory and 
assure your receiving it annually thereafter. 


Write to Charles Abel, Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS'N OF AMERICA 
520 Caxton Building * Cleveland 15, Ohio 





Delicious 


SHELLED 
PECANS 


THE ONE FINE GIFT 

that is sure to please 

your customers & associates 
Our shelled pecans are selected 
from the finest nuts grown. Gold- 


en brown and delicious they will make a 
gift that is better and different. 


Send us your gift list: we will mail direct 


3 Ibs. 3.75 5 Ibs. 6.20 10 Ibs. 11.75 
prices prepaid in U.S. A. 


STERNBERG PECAN CO. 


“Shellers of fine pecans” 


DEPT. N P.O. 193 JACKSON, MISS 














DO/MORE 


Posture Cleats 


* WRITE-FOR CATALOG * 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 





General Detroit’s new 48-page 
Buyers’ Encyelopedia saves time, 
money, me on purchasing 
problems. fire on, 
safety, sadustrial, municipal, and 
other “‘hard-to-get’”’ 7 Write 
General Detroit Co: , Dept. 1-C, 
2270 E. Jefferson, HA 
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Secure Old Age, Industry Style 


(Continued from page 24) 
morale, increased production, and elim- 
ination of superannuated workers who 
slow down business. 

Pensions make possible epics of sun- 
set content. Take the case of Mirton R. 
West of Braman, Oklahoma, now re- 
tired on a substantial old age benefit 
provided by a large Middlewestern com- 
pany. West’s hobby has always been 
woodworking. Busy at his job, he could 
seldom enjoy it. Recently he took over 
an empty store building, and is now 
turning out fine chairs, cabinets and 
other furniture for Oklahomans for 
miles around. He doesn’t have to work 
—but he’s now working at what he likes 
best to do. Because of a pension, and the 
security it provides, West has found a 
new richness in life. 

Then there’s Ezra N. Hudgins of 
Norco, La., former carpenter for Shell 
Oil. Hudgins raised two sons—one of 


| whom he put through Louisiana State 


University—but he never could indulge 


his longing to travel. Just before the 
war he retired on an $86 monthly pen- 
sion, plus $17,700 from Shell’s Provident 
Fund. 

Hudgins bought a trailer, hooked it 
on the family car, and, with his wife, 
jaunted off to Florida, California, and 
half the other states. When war broke 
out, he became secretary of his local 
draft board. He is working also with a 
special committee to obtain employ- 
ment for discharged veterans. He gives 
half his time to public service. 

E. D. Dorchester, Freeport Sulphur 
Company pensioner of Velasco, Texas, 
recently served—at 84!—as chairman 
of Velasco’s War Bond drive. Through 
the town’s Kiwanis Club, he’s now 
needling the city to see to it that life- 
saving facilities are provided on a near- 
by beach. Meanwhile, he’s gotten to- 
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gether a local history and collected some 
30,000 stamps. 

Such stories can be collected by the, 
sands. One Chicago woman pensiong 
has opened a neighborhood beauty 
others have started other businesses 
which interest them—and where th 
can keep any hours they please. 

“A pension isn’t a death knell, but, 
new lease on life,” one pensioner toig 
me. “Financial security and a good reg 
have made me feel ten years younger” 

The swelling tide of workers’ socia} 
security is a most significant develop. 
ment. As a movement away from goy. 
ernment control of such activities—with 
inevitable top-heavy bureaucracy—t ig 
a long step in the right direction. More. 
over, workers’ benefits sponsored by in- 
dustry itself present a potent defense 
against the familiar charge that Amepi- 
can industry lacks social conscieneg, 

Protagonists of social security plans 
point to manifold advantages. As an 
extra compensation device, for example, 


Workers who leave the 
company can frequent- 


ly get insurance policies 


pensions are anti-inflationary, simply 
because the extra compensation is held 
in trust. In another aspect, when the 
war ends, such old age benefits provide 
both a humanitarian and sensible meth- 
od of weeding out overaged personnel 
held on by the present emergency. 
Right now at least half our estimated 
population of 65 and over—an estimated 
4,000,000 people—is dependent on others. 
High individual income taxes and high | 
cost of living will probably 
lions more dependent in years to come. | 
Industry has the choice of relegating its 
own workers to a condescending, half- 
contemptuous public charity, or caring 
for them with dignified, orderly pro 
grams of its own. Already Americal 
business has demonstrated it is rapidly 
awakening to its responsibility—and its 
opportunity. 
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Builders Report 
for Duty 


(Continued from page 26) 
struction fluctuates according to the 
general business picture. 

Despite its size, construction cannot 
generate activity entirely by its own 
efforts. Neither business firms nor peo- 
ple decide to build unless it suits their 
purpose. This means that in almost ev- 
ery case the economic weather must be 
good. If individuals are reasonably sure 
of continued employment and business 
firms are sure of a demand for their ser- 
vices or products, building occurs. Pub- 
lic construction follows the same pat- 
tern. 

There are plenty of public policies 
that will help construction to balance 
itself. In the first place, since the con- 
struction volume is so susceptible to 
changes in the general business level, it 
follows that anything that improves 
general economic conditions will stimu- 
late it. Thus revision of the federal tax 
structure would help. One specific pro- 
posal along this line is that present tax 
restrictions on venture capital be re- 
laxed. 

Continuation of research activities by 
federal agencies to develop new meth- 
ods of construction and new materials 
would also be of great assistance. Then 
there is the matter of building codes. 
If the federal agencies that want to see 
construction forge ahead would induce 
local governments to adopt less burden- 
some regulations on building they would 
confer a real boon on the industry. 
Finally, there is plenty that some of the 





























Production speed-up, congestion, large 



































ed | inventories, untrained employees, 
ed shortage of manpower are rapidly in- 

} creasing fire losses. Check over your | 
rs. | property today and help the War | 
gh effort by extinguishing fires before | 
il | they have time to spread 
ne After Victory Opportunities 

? for Distributors 
its Later on when materials are more 
If- plentiful we will need many salesmen 
ng to fill up territory. Register your name 
and address today for one of these dis- 

'0° tributor openings. 
an THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY i 
ly Dept. 26 Dayton 1, Ohio on ae wa 
ts | fl - oa 
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Eugincer 


YOUR FABRIC 
PARTS ... ACCESSORIES ... PRODUCTS 


For OGCLlE? RESULTS 





BETTER DESIGN... your first step should 
be to get competent design counsel from 
a Turk Product Development Engineer to 
help you build functional advantages into 
your industrial fabric parts, accessories, and 
products, 


BETTER FABRIC... draw from Turk’s 
broad knowledge and daily contacts in the 
field of fabrics to select just the right fabrio 
to meet your specifications. 


BETTER PRODUCTION ... modern 
methods and machines plus the skill of 
experienced workers gives you the very 
highest quality when your fabric require 
ments are produced by Turk. 


FABRIC MANUFACTURERS! 1 
Let us help you or your customers with the 
design and production of industrial parte, 
accessories and products to be made from the 
fabrics you manufacture. It will be mutually 
advantageous! 


Le 


THE Cc. K. TURK CORP. 
Product Development Division 
333 Ne. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, tt. 
Factory and Home Office: South Bend, ind. 


FABRIC-@Zoz TO INDUSTRY 
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Did you know 





The new Venus President Foun- 
tain Pen is a perfect business 
machine, smart, sturdy and serv- 
iceable. It has a large 14 Karat 
gold point, iridium-tipped. It’s 
quick starting. 

The new Venus President Foun- 
tain Pen has every essential writ- 
ing feature of pens costing twice 
as much, is guaranteed yet se/ls 


for only $350. 


AMERICAN Leap PeEnciL Co., New Yorx 
Makers of the famous V envs Pencils 


VENUS 











Shalt the wg of llercy 
WAY Fe. “ore PLlentifil! 


The Cleaver- Brooks installation in 
Chas.Pfizer & Company's modern peni- 
cillin plant in New York consists of 
two 300 H. P., 200 lb. working pres- 
sure, CLEAVER-BROOKS Steam 
Generators. These units are compact, 
factory-assembled, oil-fired, and oper- 
ate at a high thermal efficiency. Auto- 
matic operating features and complete 
combustion assure cleanliness and 
lowest operating and maintenance cost. 


Phissnes discovered it. Research 
developed it. 
forced volume production. Peni- 
cillin was so urgently needed by 


the armed forces our government 


igencies of war 


requested increased facilities for 
its manufacture as rapidly as was 
humanly possible. 

And within a remarkably short 
space of time, the large modern 
penicillin plant of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. Inc., manufacturing chemists, 
was built, equipped and in full 
operation producing large quan- 
tities of this vitally-needed drug. 


Cleaver-Brooks’ part in the 


Cleaver - Brooks 


COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 9, 






CLEAVER-BROOKS PRODUCTS 


Food Processing 


Steom Generators Equipment 


Tank Car Heaters 


achievement was the installation of 


two Cleaver-Brooks Steam Gener- 
ators of the type successfully used 
in hundreds of other modern, 
progessive manufacturing plants. 
The Company wrote us: 


“The very short time in which we 
were able to complete the plant was 
due, in no small measure, to the 
prompt deliveries made by suppliers 
such as yourselves, which aided us 
in meeting the needs of our armed 
forces. We want you to know that 
we recognize and appreciate the 
important part you played in help- 


ing us to make this excellent record.” 


INCLUDE: 


Oil & Asphalt Heaters Special Military Equipment 





war agencies can do to help the indug. 
try over the adjustment period aheag 

For its part, WPB has already Signi. 
fied its intention to give plants produg. 
ing essential component materials fo, 
building every possible break in the re 
conversion process. This means that, 
wherever there is a choice between 
plants in making cutbacks in military 
production, the one that can turn back 
to the production of urgently needeg 
products such as refrigerators, plumb. 
ing fixtures, or electrical equipment wif 
be demobilized first. In this way, the 
pipe lines from building material pro. 
ducers can be filled up so that there wij] 
be no doubt that the component parts 
will be available when needed. 

Still another matter that is worth 
more than passing interest is the over. 
hang of war housing units and war 
plants that the Government has built. 
According to tke last official count, the 
Government now owns 576,404 family 
units and 164,734 dormitory units and 
demountables. If all these facilities were 
pulled together in one place enough 
housing would be provided to accommo- 
date more than the entire population 
of Philadelphia. However, there is every 
assurance that these projects will be 
handled or disposed of in such a way as 
to have practically no effect on the post- 
war demand for private construction. 
For one thing, all the dormitories anda 
large number of the family units are 
of temporary construction. The law re- 
lating to the war housing program re- 
quires that all temporary units be 
removed within two years after the end 
of the war emergency. 

All in all, the construction industry 
is ready to do its part. It will have all 
it can do to pull itself together and take 
up the slack caused by the war. It will 
need the understanding of government 
agencies, of Congress, and of other busi- 
nesses. Most of all it wants to stop being 
a guinea pig. 





Crash Proof Gas Tanks 


ONE product of war that promises to 
go to work for peace-time industry is 
the rubber gasoline tank. Thick, bullet- 
sealing tanks for airplanes have been 
used since the early days of the war. 
Now, in addition to their prime purpose, 
these tanks are found to reduce gasoline 
leakage due to other causes. 
Non-combat airplanes and later trucks 
and buses may use a modification of the 
bullet-proof tank. The rubber cells 
would be much lighter and simpler, be- 
ing actually rubber bags or bladders 
tailored to fit into the tank space. 
These rubber cell gasoline tanks will 
protect fuel supply against many leaks, 
and also, being flexible, resist the effects 
of minor crashes which in airplanes 
often split or buckle the tank. For the 
present the bladder-type cells will be 
custom built for airplanes, according to 
James S. Pedler, manager of the aero- 
nautical division of B. F. Goodrich. 
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Capital Scenes... aad 





Do pants make the man? 


NEVER mind his name just now. He is 
one of the great steel makers of the 
world. At one time he was the head of 
the Tata company in India which 
demonstrated that, under proper leader- 
ship, the Indian workman can hold his 
own with any man. He has a high opin- 
jon of the Indian generally, except for 
the half-starved coolies of the south. 
But he is not so sure that Mahatma 
Gandhi is anything more than an agita- 
tor: 

“He might lead ’em into more trouble 
if he ever got into power. That is no con- 
solation for the British, of course. Nor 


for us, because we have taken a hand in 
the Indian game.” 
The steel maker said that Gandhi, 


when he first knew him, was a fop— 
dressed by the best tailors on Saville 
Row in London. Then Gandhi got into 
Indian politics and took off his pants. 
The steel maker said he finds it difficult 
to revere a leader in a G-string. He 
thinks the British feel the same way. 


Part of the egg is bad 


NOTE that this correspondent is too 
much of a gentleman to refer to it as the 
“Dumoaks” Conference, as the economy- 
minded cable correspondents do. That 
abbreviation is nothing short of repul- 
sive. But the judgment of the floor at the 
Press Club is that only a start was 
made at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The conferees, it is true, agreed on 
90 per cent of the problems placed be- 
fore them. The acidulous gentry at the 
P.C. observe that, if you break nine of 
the Ten Commandments, the worst that 
happens to you is alimony. If you break 
the tenth, folks bury you in a pine box. 


Nutgalls from oak trees 


THEIR judgment may be faulty, be- 
cause the conferees told them nothing 
officially except that God is Love and 
Green Grow the 
Rashes, Oh! But they 
think that whatever 
was done or was not 
done under the Oaks 
will now be submitted 
to other experts and 
then to volunteer ad- 
visers and the states- 
men and then to the Big Three; that 
De Gaulle may do a little work on it and 
that, finally, the Senate and House will 
Operate a bit. If anything happens it 


Whats Gekind “hem 


may not be made known to the public 
short of a year. A simpler method, they 
think, would have been to admit that the 
job will not be easy to finish. Then the 
conferees could have eaten their last 
round of Chesapeake Bay oysters and 
gone home. Six oysters to the plate in- 
stead of the old-fashioned dozen. Man- 
power shortages have elevated the oyster 
to the social rank of the large red caviar. 


Aces back to back 


GOSSIP is that Stalin does not care the 
value of a czarist ruble whether he 
makes the Big Third at another pow- 
wow of the Big Three. This seems to be 
based on nods and winks. Stalin is said 
to feel that, at the last conference he 
attended, he was exposed to a lot of 
elevating sentiments and no realism at 
all. He’s betting ’em higher than a cat’s 
back. 

He will take the Baltic states and 
what parts of Germany and Poland he 
wants and nobody can do anything about 
it. He will not consent to a joint control 
of postwar Germany. He will make what 
arrangements he pleases about repara- 
tions and postwar commerce with that 
part of Germany he takes. He will sign 
no paper which gives any other country 
a chance to vote him around. 

No one really attempts to deny that. 
No one will call his hand, either. 


Returning stolen goods 


THE robbed countries—France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, et al.—have their own 
plans for the return of the properties 
stolen by the Ger- 
mans, which should be 
of interest to the 
American companies 
and individual inves- 
tors. 

The Germans in 
most cases observed 
the forms of law in 
seizing these properties. They paid for 
them with occupation marks which were 
valueless. Then they transferred titles 
in long chains, until not all the lawyers 
in Philadelphia could untwist the skein. 
The unfortunate original holders dared 
not refuse to sell. 

Instead of spending interminable 
years in court, the new plan is simply 
to retransfer all the stolen properties 
to the original owners. Then the Ger- 
mans would be invited to prove honest 
ownership if they could. That’s De 
Gaulle’s plan, at least. When France has 
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her own government no one can keep 
him from putting it through. He mighty 
near has his government now. 


But in the meantime 


THE German looters have transferred 
many of their so-called titles to the 
stolen properties to holders in other 
countries. Some of these holders are 
nationals of the occupied countries; 
some are citizens of the United States 
and of various South American coun- 
tries. If the due, formal and routine 
process of law were followed, the inno- 
cent original holders would not have the 
chance of che ice cream cat in an oil fire. 
One particular set of stocks has passed 
through holders in Paris, New York, 
London, Switzerland, and is now in 
possession of some anonymous hands in 
Argentina. 


The twilight of profits 


JUNIUS WOOD, known in 30 countries 
as a doubter and correspondent—you’ve 
read him in NATION’S BUSINESS— 
comes in with a story. 
Thirty-five years ago 
George Alexander 
Hughes, newly broke 
in a small business, 
borrowed tools and 
shop room from a 
friend in Chicago, 
where Mr. Wood has 
harbored for years. He made the first 
electric cooking stove. He sold it, made 
more stoves and enlisted $50,000 in risk 
capital. Ultimately he sold out for $850,- 
000. 

His backers got $17 for every dollar 
they put in. 

Nowadays most of his profits would 
be swallowed in taxes. The big corpora- 
tions, with millions of dollars sweating 
to be at work, might do something to- 
day with a Hughes’ idea, but the little 
man could not. The remainder of Mr. 
Wood's statement is off the record. 





When the war is over 


THIS correspondent has been listening 
to a great deal of mooing about the 
troubles we will have when the war 
ends. He finds it difficult to work up a 
chill. Other countries may be in des- 
perately tough spots, and their pains 
may recoil on us ultimately, as they did 
in 1929. 

But in the meantime— 

The Standard Oil Company in 1943 
alone devoted more than 2,500,000 man- 
hours to war research and development. 
Discoveries were made which will be of 
immense value to American buyers. The 
radio business found so many new 
things that today’s radio, from broad- 
casting to receiving, will be mostly out 
of date. War silence is still enforced on 
practically all of them. There are more 
than 1600 companies in electronics. An 
American business man will be able to 
lift his receiver and talk to any country 
that has as many telephones as a small 
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Another Reason for remembering 
OHMER when you make your 
plans for peace 
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Ohmer Cash Registers 


are typical of the many 
models that will be avail- 
able for all lines of busi- 


ness when the war ends 


OHMER REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 




















CASH REGISTERS for every type of retail store 
FARE REGISTERS and TAXIMETERS for transportation 
TOOL CONTROL REGISTER SYSTEMS for industry 


MANUFACTURERS OF REGISTERING 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1898 








American city. The new alloys will not 
only give us finer metal gadgets than 
any country ever had, but will be in de- 
mand wherever in the world a buyer can 
get a backer. If the statesmen do not get 
in the way—and maybe they won’t be let 
we may take week-end jaunts to 
Monte Carlo in American planes. In the 
air-conditioned kitchen of tomorrow a 
housewife will be able to do much of her 
work by simply pushing buttons with- 
out moving from her handsome plastic 
chair. Some day when she feels lively 
she can cook a full meal for next sum- 
mer’s visitors, pop it in the freezer, and 
warm it up six months later, fresh. 


| Tomorrow’s taxpaying 


VICENTE VILLAMIN is an expert on 
the commerce and politics of the Philip- 
pine Islands. He has lived in this coun- 
try long enough to have attained a fair- 
ly objective point of view. He writes: 

“The Orient is wondering whether the 
United States is going to continue her 
interest in that region after the war. If 
she does, the Orient will line up with 
her. If she doesn’t, it will seek new 
alignments.” 

Russia, China and India, he suggests, 
are a contiguous area with products 
complementing each other’s needs. 

In free translation that seems to mean 
that the Oriental countries will want to 
borrow money and make favorable 
trade agreements. Or else. China sug- 
gests a $10,000,000,000 loan, Korea wants 
some. India and Burma and the rest of 
the Orient will want some. Most may 
be in the form of goods. They will want 
what we make and can pay in part with 
goods of their own. Even Japan will 


want to borrow. At this moment that 
| seems unreal. 


Bankers may carry the load if their 


loans can be secured. 


Hard eyes in Congress 


MEANWHILE there are _ indications 
that some members of Congress will try 
to call a halt on loose generosity once 
the war is over. No 
particular evidence to 
support that state- 
ment at present, but a 
good deal of subdued 
groaning on Capitol 
Hill. In response to a 
question, D. W. Bell, 
Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, states that on June 30, 
1944, our national debt, including obli- 
gations guaranteed by the Treasury but 
not owned, amounted to $202,626,000,- 
000. A rough approximation of the debts 
our allies owe, reduced to dollars, would 
be: United Kingdom $81,648,000,000; 
Canada, $11,267,000,000; Australia, $1,- 
350,000,000; Union of South Africa $2,- 
000,000,000. 


Right from the Army’s mouth 


IN the Pentagon it is said that, no mat- 
ter what happens to Germany or when, 
there will be no demobilizing before the 
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summer of 1945. A few soldiers may 
sent home for reasons of age or far 
affairs or outstanding gallantry. But@ 
main body of troops will be held in @ 
many and instructed not to frater# 
if they do not want the top kick to by 
down their ears. 

Reason why ? 7 

Because this time the military chig# 
think that Germany must be conving 
that she got the most drastic drubbiy 
since she first crawled out of the woog 
There will be an Allied military post 
every German village and town. 
Germans will be ordered to handle th 
own affairs, but to handle them the rig 
way or do a hitch in the hoosegow. Th 
will be given no chance to build up” 
tradition that they won most of the wag 
as they did after the First War. : 

Even if the civilian heads of the Afi 
Governments do not agree with this pi )~ 
gram, it will go through. Because 
several very competent generals n@ 
commanding the armies could fix thi 
up so that it would not be possible 
get the armies out until the Germa 
had learned their lesson. q 


Not soft and not hard 


IN the opinion of some of those h 
should know the plans for the future 
peace with Germany will not be puiil 
tive. Nor will it q 
soft. 4 
“The Allies,” s@ 
these men, “will mé 
ly say to Germany 
‘you got yourself ing 
SB: this mess. Now 
th Lz yourself out.’ ” f 
No one will try % 
a farming state out of Germany 
No one ever thought of such a thing 
anyhow. Morgenthau was misundeé 
3ut the stolen goods will be 
trieved as far as possible. If Germany 
wants to open a factory and can get the 
money or the machinery she may g@ 
ahead, so long as no heavy tools are 
made. If Germans are hungry they may 
be given a little food; that is doubtful; 
but they must pay in some way, evenif 
they turn in their silver watches. They 
welshed after the First War. Oddly 
enough, as kindly and forgetful as the 
Americans and British are, this time 
they will remember 
If we do not there will be a Third 
War as soon as the Germans can breed 
for it. 


make 


stood. 


The Japs won’t quit 


THE shooting will stop in Germany) 
sometime in 1945. That continues to bé 
the prophecy of some of the staff pessiF 
mists. 

“The Nazis won’t quit. They can't 
They have no place to quit to. But the 
rest of the Germans will get religion by 
that time. It may take us a year or sow 
clean out the pen.” 

Same people say the Japs won’t quit 
at all. As a military operation the Jap 
war might run into 1947. Or until they 
Allies get sick of killing. Phew! 
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